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THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi 
thonal instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902. 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue or ey information apply to 

Prof. A. BECKWITH, 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD #2" 
THEOLOGICAL 


Special courses in anone and 
Religious Pedagogy. Apply to 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 


24th, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


angor, Me. 


1902. 
Thorough training for College 
Ample equipment. 


SEMINARY 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIPTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902, 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 


branches of theological study. 


Elective system. 


Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 


practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. 


PENNSYLVANIA, MEADVILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern programme. 
Ample equipment. No doctrinal tests. Thorough train- 
ing for college graduates. Special — for others. 
Send for catalogue to PRE®. G. L. € 


OHIO, ‘OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


7Oth year opens Sept. 2 Strong courses with special 
advantages in the ( Sileeo and Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Massac HUSBETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “isi" 


VACATION CAMP on nine Coast. Send fur circular. 
iH. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


WAB. 


Massac HUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls ue Sic Cumiedige Schoo! 


Parents iooking for a school 
request ed to send for the Manual and for pamphiets on the “Choice 
ofa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, 4.5., Baresten,  Comhatige 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Standard requirements Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 


ed 17th. Ample instruction in act practice 
. H. Jackson, A.M., D.. Rea’R Near City 
Hosplial Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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FoR 
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RocK 
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plete modern equipment Fine buildings. 
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Andover, 
Mass. 
Com- 
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Send for catalogue. 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Established 1803. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, Principal. 
College proparetery and general courses. Two years’ 
course for High School graduates. 25 acres of ground. 
Golf links, tennis courts, ete. For euinew and views 
address Bradford Academy, Bradfurd, Mass. 


Massac HU UBETTS, Boston. 


BOOTHBY SURGICAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 
1& 3 Worcester Sq., Boston. 
Application blanks and requirements for admission 
Sent upon request, Only girls over twenty-two years of 
age and with a high schoo! education or its equivalent 
need apply. We keep a directory of our own purses 
from which we supply our patrons. 
Graduates 821.00 per week; undergraduates $15.00, 
Address inquiries to the 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 


“Mass ACHUSETTS, , Boston. 
Metropolitan advan 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tages of every kind. 


144 Instructors, 1336 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Fereign countries and from 337 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 7 
Somerset St. 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 


BOSTON UNIVERSI one hundred Scholar- 

8 25 each. L 

clove tothe Courts, Four SUMOOL OF LAW 

hundred students last year. Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean 

8. C. BENNETT, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. 


laboratory facilities. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
variety. amie, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 


ary courses, leading to 
the degrees of 


a M-andpn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Fer College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNS, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 


Philosophical and liter- 


RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 





Amp’e pro- | 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesicy and Boston | 


Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. 
courses offered. 
bali. Catalogue and Views sent on applieation. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


Advanced 


“MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
=. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D. 

68rA year oegtns Sept. 17,1902. Endowed college pre 
paratory, with advane ed courses for high-school graduates 
and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf Steam and elec 
tricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to 

the President, Norton, Mass. 


Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket | 
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A subscriber of ours a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very giad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of The Congregationalist | 
who desires to study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam 
or Textile Engineerimg and has not the opportunity | 
to attend school. This gentleman, whose name is | 
withheld at his request, has at his dis a few 
scholarships entitling the holder to free tuition 
in a well-known educational institution for home | 
study, the only expense being the actual cost | 


SS papers and postage. Write to W. L. B. 
Box 3737, ston, Mass., for particulars if you are 


ambitious and in earnest. 





} congregation are cordially invited to attend these exer 
cises without further invitation. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
turyago; but opentoall denominations Endowed. 280 
pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Idea! combination of 
school and home life. $300 a year. Send for catalogue. 

a0 GUSTIN = JONES, LL. B., wrtncipal. 


c ONNECTIC tT 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


“ Hillside,’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. Spec ial studies a4 girls 
who do not go to college. Mrs. M. E. MgEaD, Pr 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed schoo! for boys. devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college or scientific school ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th 

EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 
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Religious and cockniastion! notices, addresses of mtnisters, 
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Boston AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASssocIa- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street. Boston. 


FoREIGN MISSIONARY my MEBETING, under the 

—- of the W of Missio: — 
Congregationai House, nh Friday at 10 a. 

STATE STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, adie | 
LAND, Me. The State Street Congregationa) Church | 
celebrates on sunday, June 1. 1902, morning. afternoon 
and evening. the Fiftieth gigs of the Organi- 
zation of the Chureh—Mare 1852—and the occn- 
pancy of its House of Worship—the first Sabbath in June, 


On Monday evening, June 2, there will be a gathering 
of the members and friends of the State Street Congre- 
gation in the chapel. at which certain incidents and 
usages of the past fifty years will be recailed. 

All members. past and present, of the church and 


Desired information can 


be obtained by addressing 
Edward 


P. Uxnard, 91 Winter St.. Portland. 
JONATHAN L. JENKINS, 
EDW+RD P. OXNARD, 
CLARENCE HALE. 
Committee. 


| those in attendance on this annual meeting. 


| per day. 


| day. 
| day. rooms alone, 50 and 7 75 cents per day. 


| homes and boardin, 
| aad abroad; provides libraries for” ou’ 
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CENTENNIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL Assoc) 
ATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES © 


MASSACHUSETTS With the Church of the Pilgrimage, 
Plymouth, Mass., May 20-22. General theme: The 
Call fora © onstruc tive Church. 

Tuesday, 2.30 P.M. Organization. 2 45. Reports of secre. 
tary, treasurer and auditor, 3.15. Address of welcome, 
Bes . D. M. James, and response by the moderator: 
3 8.35. Presentation and Discussion of Reports of Commit- 
tees on Ministerial Standing, Temperance, Temperance 
Legislation, rao Sunday Observance, Publishing 
Interests. Kev islon of Rules of Association. Busi- 
ness 7 30. a ty Rev. G A Gordon. Offering for 
the Massac husetts Hoard of Ministerial Aid. Sac Tament 
of the Lord's Supper. 

Wednesday, 8.30. Devotional Service. 
9.45. Report of Board of Pastoral Supply. 10. Report 
of Committee on the Work of the Churches. 10.20. Pres- 
entation and Discussion of Reports of Committees on 
Missionary Work, Church Extension, Relation of Massa- 
chusetts Rome Missionary Society to the Association. 
10.40, Address--The Constructive Chureh. Her Doc- 
trinal Teaching, Rev. Carter. Discussion. 
11.20. Address—The Constructive Church: Her Rela- 
tions to Industrial and Social Life, Rev I. (. Smart. 
Report of Committee on Labor Organizations. Dis- 
cussion Business. 2.00. Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society Business. 
Atdresses—The Constractive Chuich: All Her Agencies 
Aguressive, as illustrated by the work of the er: 
a. In the Country Towns, Rev. P. Cook. 6. Int 
Cities, Rev, W. H. Allbright. amet imnatgrants, 
Rev. H. A. Schauffler. a. In the ole Country, 
Rev. Arthur Little. Concluding Business. “1.90 Busi- 
ness Session of the ,.ssociation. 7.30. Address—Some 
Leaves from the History of Ove Hundred Years of 
the Association, Rev. 0). 8. Clark. Greetings from the 
Commonwealth of Massac A 4 His Excellency W, 
Murray Crane. Greetings from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, Rev. William Garrett 
Horder. Greetings from the National Council of Con- 
gregational “Churches, Rev. A. H. Bradford. 
Thursdoy, 8.30. Devotional Service. 9, 
10. Address—The Constructive Church: 
Opportanity, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. 
dress—The Constructive Church: 
Educational System, Pres. Henry Gepkine. Discussion, 
11.30. Business. Closing exercise: 

Raihways and Rates. Round trip tie kets will be sokd and 
good going May 19 20,21 and 22; good returning ra 4 
20, 21, 24 and 23, at the following rates: two cents 
mile from points within twenty-five miles of Plymou DS 
one dollar from points from twenty-five to thirty three 
miles of Plymouth, and one and one-half cents per mile 
from points more than thirty-three miles from Plymouth. 
Tickets will be on sale at principal stations. 

Hoters and Kooms, Samoset House.—Per day, 82.00, two 
ina room; $2.50, one in a 100m; $1.50 for meals with- 
out rooms Hotel Pilgrim.—Per day, 22 00, two in a 
room; $2.50 one in a room. Electric cars from ey 
to hotel. Plymouth Rock Hotel —Per day, 81.50 
one or two in a room; 8100 for meals without 
rooms; 50 cents single meal. Plymouth Vavern.—Per 
day, $1.50, two in a room; 82.00, one In a room; £1.00 
for meals without rooms; 50 cents single meal. Hotel 
Columbia.—Per day, 82 00, two in a room; $2.50, one in 
a room; 50 cents for each meal; 81 50 for meals without 
rooms. Rooms with private families, without meals, 
50 cents, two in a room, $1.00, one In a room. Meals 
ean be had at the hotels at prices indicated, or at 
restavrants at reasonable rates. Rooms with board tn 
private families not more than 81.50 a day 

Ky vote of the Association no free entertainment is 
provided. 
All assignments of rooms at hotels and private houses 
will be made through the committee on entertainment 
at the Church of the Pilgrimage, Town Square, Plym- 
outh, Mass. 


9. Business, 


ne 


eC. 


Business. 
Her World 
10.45. Ad- 
Her Relation to Our 











CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SocistTy.— 
The seventy-sixth annual meeting will be heid in Plym- 
outa Church, Syracose, , June 3. 4 and 5. On 
Tuesday evening, June 3, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D. D., president of the society, will preach the annual 
sermon. The woman's meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day. June 4. 

Among the speakers wi'l be Dr. Julian M. Sturtevant 
of Illinois, Dr. Dan F. Bradiey of Michigan, Dr. George 

Hall of New Hampshire, Kev T. Calvin McClelland 
of Rhode Island, Pr. A. H. Bradford of New 
moderator of National Council 

Of the speakers on the field, Secretary Harbutt of 
Maine, Secretary Harrison of California, Superinten- 
dent Eversz of the German department, Rev. George L. 
Todd from Cuba, Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of Uteh, Rev. 
A. B. Case of Southern Califernia and Superintendent 
Rees of Texas. New York’s Problems will be presented 
by Dr. S. F. Fitch and Dr. Thomas B. “cLeod. 

“Transportatim.—The railway rate of a fare and one- 
third on the certificate plan has been secured from the 
New England Passenger Association, the Trunk Line 
Association and the Central Passenger Association for 
Tickets 
at full fare for the going journey may be secured within 
three days, exclusive of Sunday, prior to and during the 
first day of the meeting. 

Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request 
a certificate, Certificates are not kept at all stations, 
Any agent can give ivformation at what station they 
can be obtained. Fuller information as to rates can be 
found in the May Home Missioxary. 

Hote! Accommodations and Rates —The Yates, 33 to 34 
per day, according to location of room. The St. Cloud, 
21.75 per day, either Furopean or American plan; 
rooms alone at 75 cents per day. The Globe, 22 to 23 
Congress Hall, 82 to 83 per day. Hotel War- 
ren, European or American vlan, rooms alone 745 cents 
ver day. lhe Empire House, special rates of 31.50 per 
The Winchester (Temperance House) 31.50 per 
La Concha, 
The Mowry, 81.25 to 


Jersey, 





rooms my. from 50 cents to $1. 
$1.50. ne Jefferson, #2 per day. 
Meals at the Florence and several restaurants at 
twenty-five cents 
c orrespondence e in regard to board may be ees. 
Rey. Ethan Curtis, 526 Kirk Block, Syracuse, N. 


THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual meeting on Monday, May 26, in Room 


| 108, Congregational House, at 12 M 


JosHUA COIT, Secretary. 
THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman's Board of 


| Missions will be held in Ceutrai Church, Lynn. Thursday, 


May 29. Sessions ati0 a.M.and2p.M. Addresses are 
expected from Miss Ellen M. Stone and others. 
ABBIE B. CHILD, Hume Sec’y. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social cozdition of soeunes. Sus- 
tains chaplains and mperapce 
houses in Teading seaports - a 
— the Sailor's Magazine, yp Ba gy Be ye 

Contributions to sustain its work are fone gg -_ 

remittances of same are requested to be made ud. 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. b yy = Seeenane, President. 
Rev. W. TITT, Secretary. 
Ww.c. Seonaan . Treasurer. 
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THE MOST NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 





JUST READS 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
T. S. VAN DYKE, A. J. STONE, and D.' G. 
ELLIOT. Lllustrated by Cari Runeius. 


THE DEER FAMILY 
The initial volume of Tuk AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, edited by Mr. 
CasPAR WuitrneEy. Cloth with special cover design, $2.00 net; half levant, on 
Van Gelder Hand-made paper (sets only) $7.50 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 
Published May >? 
To be followed by “U pland Game Birds,” by Epwin Sanpys and T.S. Van 
Dykk, “Salmon and ‘lrout,” by DEAN SAGE and Ws. C. HARRIS. 


By SANDFORD H. COBB, 
Author of “The Story of the Palatines. 


THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


A systematic narrative—never hitherto written—of that historical development through 
which the civil law came to decree entire liberty of conscience and worship. 
Published May ?. Cloth 8vo, $4 00 net. 
(Postage extra.) 








By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, 
Assistant in Harvard Library, Author of “ Andrew Jackson,” etc. 


THE LOWER SOUTH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The treatment of the entire subject—of Yancy the fire-eater, of the Resources of the Con- 
federacy, of the Ku-Klux movement—offers a point of view which is as rare as it is neces- 
sary. 


Ready May 14. 

By WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Ph. D., 
Professor of Biology and Lecturer on Sanitary Science and the Public Health 
in the Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston; sometime Biologist to the State Board 
of Health of Mass. 


PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY 
SCIENCE and the PUBLIC HEALTH 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CAUSATION 

AND PREVENTION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
It presents in a simple, logical form the fundamental scientific principles on which the 
great practical arts of modern sanitation rest, and should be invaluable to members of 
Boards of Health, City Supts. of Sanitation, and physicians in general. 


Published May >. Cloth, 8vo, $3 00 net. (Postage 18 cts.) 


Cloth, 8vo, in press. 





By Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago. 


DEMOCRACY and SOCIAL ETHICS 


‘To the student of social questions . . . too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
efliciency and inspiration afforde d bey these essays. ... The book Is startling, stimulating, 
and intelligent.”—/ublie Ledger, Phila, 

In the Citizens’ Library. Cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cts.) 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D, 
Author of ‘*A Ilistory of Germany in the Middle Ages,” etc. 


“ A notable work, and if not the best, at least one of the best ever written on the subject. 
It is certainly one to be recommended to the American reader who seeks a better 
understanding of this great people.”— The Courier Journal. 


2 vols., cloth, $4 00 net. (Postage 42 cts.) 





Cloth, 12mo. Each $1.50 


THE NEW NOVELS 


By CHARLES MAJOR, 
Author of “When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 


DOROTHY VERNON 
OF HADDON HALL 


Illustrated from drawings by Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. Cloth, 12mo, 
369 pages, gilt tops. 


‘A romance for lovers... the best of the new novels.”—Aujalo Erpress. 





By JAMES EUGENE FARMER, 
Author of * The Grenadie er,”’ “The Grand Mademoiselle,” etc. 


BRINTON ELIOT 
FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN 
A story of the Revolution. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of * Senator North,” “The Aristocrats,” ete. 


THE CONQUEROR 
BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
4 bohm ap vonor, vigor, brains, insight and spirit. It is absorbingly interesting.” 
—Boston Heald, 


By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “Red Men and White,” “ Lin McLean,” etc. 


THE VIRGINIAN 
A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 
The love-story of a cowboy and a young Vermont school-teacher out in the “ cattle country.” 


Illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Ready May 28. 


Ready May 71. 
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were formed from blocks of 
syenite—identical with 
QUINCY GRANITE. As 
is well known, these mightiest 
monuments of the past have 
successfully withstood the as- 
saults of centuries. 

In spite of blazing suns and 
fierce elemental onslaughts 
they still stand in their full 
strength, facing the burning 
Egyptian desert in superb dis- 
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dain of the attacks of Time. 


The hand of man may some 


day level them; the forces of 
nature, never. 


We manufacture artistic 


monuments from Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other leading granite, and as we sell 
direct to consumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 
All our work is iliac no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, itty, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI- ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN., 1902. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








SIE 20 TORE .coccccccscocestcosavesesecees $743,517.01 
SS) Cees cece 1,633,892.06 
United States Bonds... 2,072,000.00 
State and City Bonds.. 1,114,000.00 
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The Naturalness of Christian Life 


By EDWARD E. KEEDY 
16°. Net, $1.25. 


There is a crying need for just such sane, stimulating, and convincing 
Today religion lacks reality; many look upon it as entirely re- 
moved from the interests and experiences that are really human. 
argues, with telling clearness and force, that the Christian life must be but the 
norma! life — the ideal life which represents the fullest expansion of human 
faculties and which meets life’s common experiences. 
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“Church Hymns & Gospel Songs” CONSECRATED HYMNS 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 


*We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ 
exe seluetvely in all our services, Caurch, Sabbath School 
Prayer and ©. E. Meetin, Sy for the last three years, anc 
have not yet ‘sung it out.’ Our congregational si singing 
cong & this time has increased fully 100 per cent 

Niet H. OVERTON, Pastor, 
Greene Ave. Presb. ¢ "hurch, Brooklyn, N.Y." 


$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Por sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


FREE 


to every pupil enretiing in the 
Henedict School of Stenography 
Congregational Buliding, Peston 
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A new kind of a hymn-book for young people’s socie ates 
and devotional meetin, 8. Edited by Adam Geibel, 
Frank Lehman, and H. C. Lincoln, assisted by 200 ~ And 
inent Christian workers. Spec imen pages free 20 cents 
for single copy ; 815.00 per 100. Published by 

1022 Arch Street 
Geibel & Lehman  phijadeiphia, Pa.’ 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
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Event and Comment 


In about a fortnight the 
pesos Rath toner’ Congregational Year- 

Book will be ready for 
distribution. Meantime we present a 
few facts from the advance sheets. 
These are printed on page 721. In the 
most important particular, that of church 
membership, the showing is far more 
gratifying than for the last two years. 
Whereas the 1901 Year-Book showed a 
net gain of 5,118 members, and the 1900 
a gain of only 1,640, the new book regis- 
ters a net gain of 10,356, making a total 
of 645,994 Congregationalists in the coun- 
try. The gain in the number of churches, 
forty-three, is three less than last year. 
We have added 149 ministers and be- 
nevolences have advanced over $55,000, 
while the home expenses show an increase 
of $62,159. So much for the bright side of 
the picture. Here is the darker: Sunday 
school membership has fallen off 13,934, 
a loss of nearly 4,000 more than last year, 
and the membership of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor has fallen off 12,041 
as compared with a decline of 5,000 in 
1900. The statistics as a whole do not 
indicate that we have emerged from the 
period of marking time as a denomination. 


The account of the 
meeting to discuss 
the removal of Andover Seminary, printed 
on another page of this issue, was in type 
last week, but was withheld at the ear- 
nest request of one of the trustees. As 
we anticipated, however, the action of 
the trustees was published in the Boston 
dailies, and some statements were made 
which were quite wide of the facts. The 
idea of removing the institution to some 
Southern state where there is greater 
need of theological education is probably 
the fruit of the fertile brain of a reporter. 
The closing of the seminary has never 
been even contemplated. The question 
before the trustees and the alumni is 
how to use the plant so as to give the 
greatest advantages to theological stu- 
dents and to produce the highest type of 
Congregational ministers. Many of those 
most interested are convinced that pres- 
ent conditions call for a different train- 
ing of ministers from that of the last 
generation, a training which can best be 
secured by locating the seminary near 
to some university and to the religious 
activities of the city. It is the determi. 
nation of the trustees to make our oldest 
seminary more useful than it now is. 
Young men who enter it may be assured 
that ite interests are not being neglected. 
The discussion of ite future is not a sign 
of decay but of renewed life of vigor. 
The call for a meeting of alumni next 


The Future of Andover 


Monday morning at Pilgrim Hall, else- 
where printed, wili doubtless bring many 
of them together. 


In the three years 
since its establish- 
ment, Congregational 
ministers have been quick to see the ad- 
vantages offered by the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology, and have led numer- 
ically in the list of ten denominations 
that have furnished students. There will 
be a no less ready response to the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the session which 
opens June 1 and continues until the 18th. 
The program seems to us even better 
than the excellent ones of previous years. 
The subject, Current Problems in The- 
ology, carries in itself a strong appeal. 
The twelve lecturers include not only 
prominent Harvard professors, but men 
of eminence in their special departments 
in other institutions. Prof. Henry C. 
King of Oberlin, who was one of the 
favorite lecturers last year, will give a 
course on The Obscurity of Spiritual 
Truth ; Prof. George A. Coe of North- 
western University, the well-known ex- 
pert in child study, will conduct six 
studies on the psychology of religion ; 
Prof. George H. Palmer will undertake 
a defense of dogma. One of the new 
instructors this year is George B. Foster, 
professor of systematic theology in the 
University of Chicago, whose subject is 
The Finality of the Christian Religion. 
President Tucker is to be heard on mod- 
ern Christianity, and probably no single 
lecture in the entire session will be lis- 
tened to more eagerly than that of Prof. 
F. G. Peabody on the character of Jesus 
Christ. We know of no better way for 
a busy minister to obtain intellectual 
illumination and spiritual quickening 
than by attending, as far as possible, this 
summer school. For men who have 
never had the regular courses of prepara- 
tion the schoo] makes up some of their 
arrearages, while for all ministers who 
have little time for study during the year 
such a school is a fountain of joy and 
power. 


The Harvard Summer 
School of Theology 


- one The Commencement last 
Auburn's Je week of Auburn Theo. 
— logical Seminary was 
notable for the expressions of satisfac. 
tion over the decision of Professor Kiggs 
to decline his call to MeCormick Semi 
nary, Chicago, The cheering in which 
the great audience indulged and the 
special demonstrations of regard tendered 
by students and alumni to l’rofessor Kiggs 
at his residence were in marked contrast 


to the suspicion and distrust manifested 
toward him on the part of that minority in 
the board of trustees at McCormick which 
opposed his election. While Auburn has 
not put itself outside the pale of Presby- 
terian fellowship, as Union has done, the 
former evidently believes in securing and 
retaining a faculty progressive in temper. 
And it, perhaps, best of all Presbyterian 
seminaries, represents that moderate, 
irenic sentiment fn the Presbyterian 
Church today which will save it from an 
untenable doctrinal position. The school 
graduated a class of eighteen, and the fact 
that during the present year twenty-five 
new students have matriculated promises 
continued growth. Dr. Stewart, the 
efficient and large-minded president, had 
the satisfaction of announcing at the 
Commencement that over $20,000 had 
been contributed to the funds of the in- 
stitution during the past year. The new 
assistant professor in the New Testament 
department is Rev. Harry L. Reed of the 
class of 1897, now of Albany, Ore. 


Seniors in college at this 

posers Enter time of the year are 
. thinking seriously of 

their life careers. Now and then, but 
more rarely than in former years, we are 
asked if under existing conditions we 
would advise the ministry. Weare frank 
to say that we believe only two classes 
of men ought to devote themselves to the 
Christian ministry today. The first com- 
prises the men of exceptional literary, 
intellectual and oratorical powers, the 
spiritual equipment being presupposed. 
The other class is made up of men who 
will dedicate themselves to obscure and 
poorly rewarding fields. There was never 
a greater opportunity in the ministry to- 
day for the man who knows how to touch 
and arouse the deeper life of men through 
the spoken word. There was never 50 
loud a call for men to occupy the remote 
and unattractive parishes. If a man is 
ready to work all his life in a decaying 
hill town or on the frontier, or in a con- 
gested section of a great city, or in the 
heart of Africa or India, then, other 
things being equal, he is called to the 
Christian ministry. The three years of 
seminary training sometimes ripen a man 
wonderfully, but every man who goes to 
the theological seminary this autumn 
ought to realize that while conditions 
may change in the course of ten years the 
demand today is for the exceptional man 
and for the mission worker, We have 
had in mind in writing these words the 
ministry in our own land, In foreign 
flelds the demand for Christian workers, 
as ministers, teachers and phy» cians, is 
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greater than ever before, and is likely to 
expand into much larger proportions. 


The Intercollegian for 
The Nature of Modern yay publishes testi- 
Missionary Service 
i mony from secreta- 
ries of missionary b»ards concerning the 
immediate need of workers. One board 
calls for a business manager for its Japan 
mission; another wants a man versed 
in electrical engineering ; another a man 
proficient in scientific studies ; anothera 
woman with some knowledge of music; 
another foreign teachers of English for 
government high schools in Japan; sev- 
eral boards say that they are seeking 
medical missionaries, and a number of 
unmarried women aredesired. Evidently 
missionary work as at present carried on 
is quite ditferent from what it was in the 
days when Carey and Judson enlisted. 
The chief requirement then was that the 
candidate should be a consecrated and 
capable man. Missionary endeavor was 
ec ynfined chietly to preaching the gospel. 
Today all sorts of talents are called into 
requisition. There is hardly less need of 
the educator, the physician, the man of 
affairs, the printer, the editor than there 
is of evangelists and teachers. Mission- 
ary work has become an all around 
propaganda, and is building up in foreign 
lands full-orbed manhood and woman- 
hood. 
Never was a great 
Students Promoting the religious conven 
Missionary Movement . 
tion followed up so 
systematically and effectively as the 
Toronto Volunteer Convention. This 
student movement is splendidly gen- 
eraled, and it is possible for the secre- 
taries in their headquarters in New York 
so to suggest and direct as to conserve 
results in all sections of the country. 
The present unusual interest, however, 
in missions in a good many schools and 
colleges is due quite as much to the en- 
thusiasm which men and women brought 
back from Toronto as to the effort of the 
officials. Almost every one of the in- 
stitutions represented at the convention 
has held a special meeting to hear reports 
from its delegates, while neighboring 
cities and towns have been visited, the 
invitations often exceeding the number 
of men available. The delegates from 
one New England university have re- 
ported the convention in seventy differ- 
ent places. In another college the at- 
tendance at the mission study classes has 
more than doubled. In one of the states 
in the Middle West, delegates in bands 
of three and four visited more than eighty 
churches. In a prominent church in a 
university town the annual missionary 
contribution has been increased through 
the influence of some of its members who 
were at Toronto from $600 to $2,000. 
Results in new volunteers are begin- 
ning to be apparent, one Canadian college 
reporting seven. It is good to think of 
these little groups of earnest students 
kindling the fire of missionary devotion 
all over this country. Who can estimate 
the final effect in gifts of men and money 
for the world’s evangelization? In this 
connection we are glad to call atten- 
tion to the fact that up to May 30 it 
will be possible to secure the official re- 
port of the Toronto Convention for $1. 


After that date the price will be advanced 
to $150. A valuable feature apart from 
the reports of platform addresses and 
section meetings is a classified list of in- 
cidents and illustrations useful in public 
speaking. Address Student Volunteer 
Movement, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York. 


ee The analysis of 
Search Memscrmp.” church statistics 

which Charles Graves 
presents in the current World's Work 
will furnish food for many a conference 
address as well as for private meditation. 
He criticises Dr. H. K. Carroli’s figures, 
which are often taken as the basis of 
discussion respecting the status of the 
modern church in the world, and which 
represent a gratifying increase of church 
membership. But Mr. Graves says that 
it is unfair to state, as Dr. Carroll does, 
that Protestantism in this country made 
in the decade 1880 to 1890 a gain of over 
42 per cent., whereas the population of 
the country increased at the rate of only 
24.86 percent. The real fact is that the 
ratio of growth of a small body is greater 
than that of a largerone. The true way, 
therefore, to find out the comparative 
progress of the churches is to discover 
the proportion which the church mem- 
bers bear to the population at any given 
period. Such a method of comparison 
shows that in 1880 communicants of 
churches constituted 18.4 per cent. of the 
total population, while in 1890 they were 
21 per cent., an actual gain of 26 per 
cent. instead of 17 percent., as Dr. Carroll 
declares. On the same principle of judg- 
ment, the next decade, 1890 to 1900, shows 
a gain of only 1.7 per cent., or a decline in 
the rate of growth of almost 1 per cent. 
Mr. Graves’s method seems to us the fair 
one, and if it is to be trusted it proves 
that while the churches are gaining in 
the absolute number of communicants, 
having at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in round numbers, 17,250,000 mem- 
bers, the rate of increase tends to become 
continually smaller. Mr. Graves does 
not undertake to explain the decline, but 
thinks it must be attributed to other than 
theological reasons, inasmuch as in de- 
nominations notably orthodox hardly 
more progress is registered than in those 
which have the reputation of being more 
liberal. 


A few years ago con- 
An English Methodist siqerable commotion 
Professor Under Fire » ae 

was caused in British 
Methodism through the publication by 
Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, professor of sys- 
tematic theology in Richmond College, 
of a book expressing eschatological be- 
liefs which, from the Methodist point of 
view, were generally considered heretical. 
In order, however, that no dissensions 
within the connection should threaten 
the success of the Century Fund, the 
matter was hushed up, both the denomi- 
national authorities and Professor Beet 
agreeing to the strange arrangement that 
no official notice should be taken of the 
case, provided that the professor under- 
took to refrain from publishing a second 
edition of the book in its complete form 
and from teaching these non-Methodis- 
tic doctrines to his students. Obviously 
such a solution of the difficulty could 
really settle nothing, and it is not sur. 
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prising that the whole question has been 
brought to the front again in a more 
acute form by the publication of another 
heterodox volume by the same author. 
As yet there is no mention of a heresy 
trial. Professor Beet’s term of office, 
however, expires at the forthcoming con- 
ference, and he has not received the 
nomination for re-election which is usu- 
ally given without hesitation to a college 
professor. Whatever may be the result, 
it is to be hoped that this time the issue 
will be squarely met, and that it will be 
made c'ear whether such views as those 
held by Professor Beet are consistent or 
not with Methodist standards of theology. 


The issue of our 
war with Spain 
was determined by the naval battle of 
Santiago. That victory was the result of 
well-laid plans by Admiral Sampson, the 
commander of the greatest fleet of war 
vessels ever sent out by the United States. 
The leader in that campaign had proved 


Admiral Sampson’s Death 





himself competent for the high responsi- 
bilities intrusted to him by a lifetime of 
honorable service in the navy. It was 
said of him that he could construct every 
part of a modern battleship. He had 
filled ably every position in his profession, 
from midshipman to commodore, and had 
been for several years superintendent of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, of 
which he wasa graduate. Yet he showed 
no more heroic spirit in all his career than 
in his dignified silence under the strife of 
tongues of his own countrymen that fol- 
lowed the victory by the fleet he com- 
manded. Bitter and insulting letters 
rained on him written by persons who 
never knew him. The press published 
charges against his competency as a 
naval officer, and the partisans of Ad- 
miral Schley accused him of trying to rob 
their hero of the fame they claimed for 
him as the winner of the victory of San- 
tiago. Even the thanks of Congress 
were withheld from Admiral Sampson. 
But he never made complaint, or uttered 
a word in his own defense. He went 
where he was appuinted and continued in 
service, illustrating in the gloomy day of 
adversity, which should have been bril- 
liant as the day of triumph, the highest of 
Christian virtues. The close of his ca- 
reer was the most pathetic tragedy of the 
war. 
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burial was at the 
Arlington Ceme- 
tery. 


The Tragedy of 

the Antilles 

About four years 
ago, from a ship 
anchored in the 
roadstead, we saw 
the beautiful city 
of St. Pierre, 
stretching along 
the northwest 
shore of the island 
ef Martinique. 
Covering the nar- 
row space between 
the sea and the 
hills, it reached up 
the slopes toward 
Mt. Pelee, with fair 
mansions and gar- 
dens in the suburbs, 
extensive sugar 
plantations in the 
distance and fields 
of coffee higher up. 
Masses of brilliant 
foliage and shrub- 
bery clothed the 
cliffs up to the sum- 
mits of Pelee veiled 
in blue mist. It is 
almost impossible 
to picture that 
scene suddenly 
overwhelmed with 
a deluge of fire and 
ashes, destroying 
every living thing 
in sight, the fair 
city, the well- 
peopled suburbs, 
including, perhaps, 
30,000 persons, and 
eighteen vessels in 
the roadstead with 
all their living 
freight. Some 
warning of the com- 
ing catastrophe 
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From the Boston Post 


THE REGION OF THE VOLCANIC DISTURBANCES 


The highest tribunals, a 
naval court of inquiry, 
the Secretary of War and the President 
of the United States have decided that 
he was in command at the battle of San- 
tiago and that the victory was due to his 
leadership. This decision has been con- 
firmed by every competent authority. 


His Place in History 


But he probably was not conscious of the. 


result of the battle of words. He has 
gradually been dying for months, and the 
end came with a hemorrhage of the brain 
May 7. His last public appearance was 
at the Yale Bicentennial last October, 
when he stood with that distinguished 
company of men of many nations emi- 
nent for public service to receive the 
honors of the uriversity as the foremost 
representative of the United States navy. 
His family and friends may leave to his- 
tery without anxiety the verdict on his 
career. The funeral services were proba- 
bly attended by more men occupying 
high positions in Government, diplomatic 
offices, the army and navy than on any 
other like occasion in this country, except 
at the funerals of Presidents of the 


seems to have been 
given, a shower of 
ashes falling May 3 
and lava flowing from the mountain. But 
on the morning of the sth, a few min- 
utes before eight o’clock, the moun- 
tain exploded, spreading fire, smoke and 
ashes over the city and surrounding coun- 
try. Since the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum in the year 79, no simi- 
lar event has occurred so awful as this, 
though the earthquake at Lisbon in 1751 
may have occasioned greater loss of life. 
But reports of seismic disturbances in 
other islands indicate that the worst is 
not yet known. The island of St. Vin- 
cent is enveloped in dust and smoke, the 
volcano of Soufriere is in active eruption, 
and several hundred persons are said to 
have been killed, many bodies lying un- 
buried. Money is coming from France, 
to which country Martinique belongs, and 
$200,000 have been appropriated for relief 
by the United States Congress. The re- 
sponse from other countries is prompt 
and generous, both by individuals and 
governments, and what can be done will 
be done to mitigate what may prove to 
be the greatest disaster of the kind in 
modern times. 
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‘Gitlin A bill is before the United 
the Philippines States Senate whose intent 

is to provide a permanent 
government for the Philippines. But 
while nominally considering this subject 
the attention of the Senate and of 
the public has been almost wholly di- 
verted during the past week to a con- 
sideration of stories of torture inflicted 
by officers and soldiers of our army on 
Filipinos. That such instances have oc- 
curred seems to be established by the 
testimony of some officers and soldiers. 
They are among the inevitable and terri- 
ble incidents of war. Men do not fight 
to kill with the smug complacency with 
which would-be philanthropists and poli- 
ticians discuss the terrors of war. Ab- 
surd stories have been soberly rehearsed 
to the Senate, such as that 1,000 prisoners 
were compelled to dig their own graves 
and then stand above them to be shot to 
death by platoons of American soldiers, 
while the priest who had absolved them 
was hanged before their eyes. The tor- 
tures and murders of our own soldiers, 
admitted to be facts, have been passed 
over without expression of indignation or 
sympathy. It has been urged by mem- 
bers of Congress and in the press that 
leaders of our army are bloodthirsty and 
savage, that our policy in the Philippines 
is cruel, and that the President, the Sec- 
retary of War and their associates are in 
a conspiracy to conceal the facts from the 
people. Senators demand that leading 
Filipino insurgents shall be summoned to 
Washington to reveal truthfully the facts 
which it is claimed have been suppressed 
by our own Government. The pulpit and 
the religious press have been appealed to 
to cry out against the barbarity, and op- 
pression by our nation. 


Before as well as during 
this attack of politicians 
on the Administration, as 
has been plainly shown, courts-martial 
have promptly followed charges of cruelty 
against officers and soldiers, and when 
convicted they have been punished. 
President Roosevelt has said that ‘‘ great 
as the provocation has been in dealing 
with foes who habitually resort to treach- 
ery, murder and torture against our men, 
nothing can justify or will be held to 
justify the use of torture or inhuman 
conduct of any kind on the part of the 
Americanarmy.” The Administration is 
meeting with ability and patience the 
great difficulties before it in establishing 
peace and order inthe Philippines. The 
attack made on it for political purposes 
has gone to such an extreme as to fore- 
cast already the defeat of itsownend. A 
portion of the people may be persuaded 
temporarily, in the supposed irterests of 
humanity, to suspect the honesty of our 
rulers, to distrust our army fighting our 
country’s battles, ard to try to increase 
the difficulties of our Government in its 
trying position. But it is against human 
nature to suppose that such efforts will 
prevail. Some of the incidents of this 
debate would be ludicrous if they were 
not ghastly—none more so than Senator 
Tillman’s bizarre performance when he 
boasted of the tortures inflicted on 
Negroes by the whites of his own state, 
while in the same breath he denounced 
the army for its cruelties until the mem- 


The Attitude of 
Our Government 
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bers of his party retired in dismay from 
the Senate chamber. We can afford to 
wait patiently the result of this discus- 
sion, which will be, as Senator Lodge 
has said, ‘‘to get at the truth, to punish 
offenses when they are proved, and 
thereby in strict justice to clear our honor 
and good name and keep the fame of our 
army without spot or blemish.” 


The matter really be- 
The Bill to Establish fore the Senate is a 
Civil Government ‘ . 
bill to provide a per- 
manent civil government in the Phil. 
ippines. It proposes the establishment 
of a popular representative government 
which will be ultimately as much as 
possible like that of Porto Rico. It pro- 
poses the taking of a census which will 
show the number, condition and rela- 
tions with one another of the various 
tribes and of Christians and Mohamme- 
dans, and thus enable Congress to legis- 
late intelligently in laying the founda- 
tions of government; and meanwhile, 
as Senator Lodge says, ‘‘to instruct the 
commission to continue and to extend 
as far as possible the municipal and pro- 
vinciai governments, to be chosen by the 
people, with the suffrage to be enlarged 
as rapidly as they think it safe; and to 
continue to build up in that way the self- 
government of the people of the islands.”’ 
The articles by Governor Taft and by 
President Schurman in last week’s Jn- 
dependent show the paramount impor- 
tance of establishing as soon as possible 
a civil government to which the military 
authority shall be a subordinate agency. 
With a commission and a Supreme Court 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate this may soon be brought 
about. 
The assassination of Presi- 
the of dent McKinley silenced for 
esgate awhile the reckless charges 
made by the press and in public speech 
against him and against other public 
men. Last week it broke out again as 
virulently as ever in the last place it 
should be allowed to invade—the Senate 
of the United States. Senator Carmack 
of Tennessee gained the unenviable dis- 
tinction of using language coarser even 
than that of Senator Tillman of North 
Carolina. He accused General Funston 
of ‘‘ premeditated lying,’’ called General 
Smith ‘‘a bloody old scoundrel, murderer 
and butcher,’”’ charged Republican sena- 
tors with showing ‘‘devilish impudence,” 
ridiculed what he was pleased to call the 
‘‘simian gestures” of Senator Dolliver, 
and generally displayed a contempt for 
his own office and the body he addressed. 
To be sure his words were erased from 
the official records which almost nobody 
reads, but they were telegraphed to the 
newspapers that everybody reads. Next 
day he apologized for his boorishness and 
abuse of those charged with high respon- 
sibilities in the service of the country. 
But it is to be expected, now that sena- 
tors indulge in such billingsgate, and the 
Senate listens to them, that public re- 
spect for law as well as lawmakers will 
grow less, and that yellow newspapers 
will feel it safe to return to the cartoons 
and falsehoods that were stopped by gen- 
eral remonstrance after the death of the 
martyred president. 


7 nals Boston and the Twentieth 
or a better Century Club were hosts of 
Municipal Life the National Municipal 
League at its eighth annual meeting last 
week. Discriminating discussion of con- 
ditions in various cities andof work already 
done marked the assemblage rather than 
exploitation of theories to be worked out 
in the future. It was a gathering of men 
of lofty ideals, to compare notes—not a 
mass meeting to excite citizens. The ex- 
tensive publication in the daily press of 
many of the papers probably reached the 
thinking public quite as effectively as if 
delivered at a mass meeting. Probably 
the two most important topics discussed 
were Franchises and Municipal Account- 
ing. The former was treated by E. H. 
Clement, editor of the Transcript, who 
cited the Washington subway agitation 
as an example of the work in Boston. 
xyeorge C. Sikes, secretary of the Street 
Railway Commission of Chicago, Charles 
Richardson of Philadelphia, and E. W. 
Bemis, superintendent of Cleveland 
Water Works, told of the situation 
in their home cities. The leading speak- 
ers on municipal accounting were Dr. 
E. M. Hartwell, Harvey S. Chase of Bos- 
ton and Prof. D. R. Dewey, secretary 
of the American Statistical Association. 
An interesting feature was a_ stereop- 
ticon lecture by J. Horace McFarlan, 
showing the progress of Harrisburg as a 
lesson to smaller municipalities. Secre- 
tary C. R. Woodruff, in his report of the 
year’s progress in municipal affairs, de- 
clared that the concrete achievements of 
the past year have been more numerous 
and far-reaching than in any previous 
year. Numerous social functions in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge balanced the heavier 
parts of the program, and an enjoyable 
banquet at the Brunswick Friday night 
closed the sessions. James C. Carter of 
New York was reelected president, 
and among the vice-presidents is Hon. 8S. 
B. Capen of Boston, who was chairman 
of the local committee of arrangements. 


On Monday last coal min- 
ing ceased in the anthra- 
cite districts around Scranton, Pa. This 
was the latest step up to that date in the 
progress of differences between the coal 
companies and the miners, which the 
Civic Federation, under the leadership of 
Mr. Hanna and others, have been unable 
to settle. A meeting of delegates, repre- 
senting local organizations of miners, 
was to be held Wednesday at Hazelton, 
to determine whether or not a strike 
should formally be ordered. The min- 
ers’ vote by their delegates will be re- 
garded as unanimous; therefore, if a small 
majority of delegates favor a strike, 
though they may represent a minority of 
the miners, the strike will prevail. As 
the operators have refused to make con- 
cessions, and also to submit the differ- 
ences to arbitration, it would seem proba- 
ble that they are not averse to meeting 
the issue at this time. Some 145,000 men 
are idle, and if they continue so for long 
many others also must stop work. If a 
strike is declared, it will be through the 
numerical influence in its favor of for- 
eigners among the workmen. It is not 
likely to continuelong. Yet thus far this 
movement is only a deploying of the skir- 
mish lines forecasting a mighty struggle 
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coming between organized labor and or- 
ganized capital. 





Reorganization of the Home 
Missionary Society 


At the great meeting of the national 
Home Missionary Society in Boston last 
year the difficulties which had become 
chronic between the auxiliary societies 
and the executive committee were re- 
ferred to a committee of fifteen. That 
committee met in June in New York and 
again in October at Hartford, and pub- 
lished its result about the time of the 
meeting of the National Council at Port- 
land. The committee proposes to adjust 
the difficulties by making the national 
Home Missionary Society more truly rep- 
resentative of the churches. 

Itis proposed, first, that the national so- 
ciety elect a committee to be nominated 
by the state associations, or in those 
states where there are auxiliary societies 
by the auxiliary society, on the basis of 
one member for every ten thousand church 
members, or major fraction thereof, in the 
state. But every state association or aux- 
iliary shall be entitled to one delegate on 
the national committee. When the Home 
Missionary Society represented two hun- 
dred or more contributing churches in 
New England, each could send its accred- 
ited delegate to the annual meeting and 
thus be properly represented. But now 
that our churches have grown to be five 
thousand, scattered from Alaska to Ha- 
vana, representation is impossible, and the 
result is that life members and churches 
near to the place of annual meeting con- 
trol the body. The proposed plan will se- 
cure delegates from the whole constit- 
uency, as in the case of the National 
Council, and the entire national com- 
mittee thus constituted will aggregate 
not to exceed eighty members. In order 
to secure permanence of policy delegates 
to the national committee are to be elected 
for three years and so classified that the 
term of service of one-third the members 
shall expire each year. 

It is proposed, second, that to this 
national committee, thus directly repre- 
senting the home missionary constit- 
uency, shall be delegated the election of 
the executive committee of the society, 
the estimate and apportionment of the 
funds to be raised and spent in each state 
and territory, and shall be, in short, the 
governing body. The question of appor- 
tionment as between the national and 
auxiliary societies, which has been the 
chief cause of friction, is thus left to a 
body which represents both the national 
and the auxiliary interests, thus banish- 
ing any possibility of future division of 
opinion in that regard. 

The report of the committee of fifteen 
provides further that no paid official 
shall be a voting member of this govern- 
ing body, nor of the executive committee, 
and opens up to each state or territory 
the privilege of becoming an auxiliary 
society, and suggests further details of 
adjustment as to the combining of treas- 
urerships for the purpose of economy. 

But the main value of the report of the 
committee of fifteen lies in the fact that 
it brings the Home Missionary Society 
once more into organic relations with its 
great constituency from which it has 
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been steadily drifting, not by the purpose 
of any group of men, but by the develop- 
ment of our Congregational churches in 
the nation. 

The report tacitly suggests a method 
whereby other national societies may 
come into representative relations with 
this same constituency, and possibly is a 
prophecy of that time when all our mis- 
sionary funds shall be managed by the 
representatives of the churches meeting 
together at one time and place in each 
year. But that is a remote contingency. 
The immediate duty of the hour calls for 
the attention and interest of our churches 
to the proposed change, and makes the 
meeting at Syracuse, the first week in 
June, one of the most important ever 
held. 

Congregationalists the country over 
were greatly cheered by the happy solu- 
tion reached in Boston, and the increased 
gifts and diminished friction of the 
twelve months just past are measurably 
due to the fact that our churches expect 
that at this meeting at Syracuse the 
questions which have so long troubled 
the society will be finally and satisfac- 
torily solved. Any postponement of the 
matter would cause disappointment, and 
lead to complications which would make 
future solution more difficult. 





Mormonism in a Defiant Mood 


We have received from a prominent 
Massachusetts layman an _ interesting 
account of a service which he attended in 
the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City 
on Sunday, April 13. Just before that 
date ten home missionary boards had 
sent out from their New York head- 
quarters a joint appeal to the Protestant 
churches of the country to awaken to the 
perils which the nation faces today in the 
growing strength and aggressiveness of 
Mormonism. On this Sunday, the elder, 
who addressed an audience of 4,000 or 
5,000 persons, read the circular referred 
to and the names appended, and then 
made it the object of a sarcastic and 
scathing denunciation, concluding with 
these significant words: 

I tell you no weapon forged against you 
shall prosper. It is written, them that rise up 
against meI will condemn. If this church is 
not est :blished by direct revelations from the 
most high gods, then it is one of the sects like 
those whose representatives sign this circular, 


but there isa difference. It was founded by . 


direct revelations from the Most High to 
Joseph Smith. The minions of all these 
various denominations may unite against us, 
but all their machinations will fail. I tell 
you that all the designs and all the armies 
and navies of the earth may unite against us, 
but they will fail in their effort, for this is the 
work of the Almighty. 

This, then, is the lofty and pugnacious 
attitude of the leading officials of the 
Mormon Church today. Evidently the 
circular in question was issued not a 
moment too soon. We in the East have 
rested too long in the delusion that con- 
ditions were bettering in Utah. The 
truth is that in the last twelve years the 
Mormons in this country have more 
than doubled. There are no less than 
220,000 now in Utah to a Gentile popula- 
tion of 90,000. Now that the mistake has 
been made of conferring statehood upon 
Utah, the only thing that the United 


States Government can do is to pass a” 


constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy in all the stafes of the Union. 
Whether or not that-can ever be brought 
about, a great responsibility rests upon 
the Christian churches of the country. 
If the open sore in Utah cannot be healed 
by remedies of an educational and re- 
ligious character, we shall have before 
long, not only in that state but perhaps in 
adjoining sections, a population defying 
by their lives America’s best traditions. 


The Witness of Uprightness 


When the lips utter praise, we hear 
what they say and know what they mean, 
but when our lives give praise, what do 
they say and what do they mean? What 
is the witness which uprightness bears? 
In the great testimony meeting of life, 
what do honesty, fidelity, truth and jus- 
tice say ? 

They say, first, ‘‘Believe in man.” 
There is plenty of experience to make 
one skeptical about humanity; but 
honest and true men revive one’s faith 
in it. If ten righteous men could be 
found in it, Abraham thought Sodom 
ought to be spared ; and almost any one 
can think of as many as ten in his own 
town. They give character to the com- 
munity and to the church to which they 
belong. Upright men straighten one’s 
own back and make him proud to he a 
man. 

Such men also strengthen one’s faith 
in God. These men learned their good- 
ness somewhere. If from their’ fathers, 
where did their fathers gain it? If from 
conscience, where did their consciences 
come from? Lying, cheating and un- 
faithfulness on earth do what they can 
to cast doubt upon the divine character 
of God; but the existence of good men 
argues for a good God. There were some 
men in Christ’s day so hateful that he 
felt constrained to deny God’s responsi- 
bility for them ; while the best testimony 
his own life could give was that, ‘“‘He 
that’ saw it had ‘‘seen the Father.” 

In the third place, upright men declare 
silently, ‘‘See what man was made to be.” 
Rabbi Hillel said the quintessence of all 
religions was, ‘‘ Be good, my boy.”” Men 
of unswerving integrity are the best 
arguments for this. There is a splendid 
eloquence about the argument, too. The 
suggestion of some men’s lives is, ‘‘ Be 
smart, my boy,” or “‘ Get rich, my boy”’; 
but how pallid the suggestion seems in 
the presence of a genuinely good man ! 
With men who have made the lesser 
achievement one thinks he would like to 
be as they; but with an upright man 
one knows what he ought to be. 

Again, justice and goodness in a man 
declare, ‘‘This man has been growing in 
grace.”’ More spiritual prayers from a 
church member may lead one to surmise 
the fact. Greater zeal in church work 
may strengthen the hope. His more care- 
ful justice, his stricter fidelity, his ten- 
derer charity come near to proving it. 
There cannot easily be any mistake about 
them. From beginning to end the Bible 
puts emphasis on the witness of upright- 
ness. The message of Deuteronomy is, 
“‘Observe and do.” And our Lord gave 
no other proofs of love for him than 
keeping his commandments. 

Best of all, the witness of upright 
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lives says more persuasively than any 
lips can say, ‘“‘Be like me.’ Goodness 
is attractive. Because the church in 
Jerusalem chose Barnabas, “who was a 
good man,” as its messenger to the in- 
quirers at Antioch, ‘‘much people was 
added to the Lord.” What would have 
happened if they had chosen a man of 
many gifts but after all not genuine? 
They did not make that mistake. The 
record says that Barnabas was filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and that he was a man 
of faith, but first of all it says that he 
‘“‘was a good man.” The result was that 
he was a good witness for the new faith. 
His kind of Christianity was contagious 
—and it always will be. 


In Brief 


What department in The Congregationalist 
are you inthe habit of reading first? Postal 
card replies from a good many readers will 
be greatly appreciated and will aid in impor- 
tant plans for the future. 





Now that Calvin Granger has gone to his 
reward, the honor of seniority in the Congre- 
gational ministry rests with Joseph W. Cross 
of Worcester, Mass., ordained Oct. 1, 1834, eight 
weeks later than Mr. Granger and several 
years before most of our clergy gave any 
thought to entering the ministry. 





The tragedy in the Antilles furnishes a 
fresh illustration of the responsiveness of the 
modern world to human need. Think of the 
German Emperor telegraphing to the Presi- 
dent of France a generous sum of money! 
How all barriers of race and inherited antip- 
athies yield to the rising tide of brotherhood 
in the world. 





Miss Stone is in Washington this week, and 
later in the month goes to Chicago. She has 
been secured by the Boston Congregational 
Club for its spring festival, which, to accom- 
modate her other engagements, has been post- 
poned from the last week in May to the first in 
June. The reports of her lectures in various 
cities show that she is regarded as a platform 
speaker of unusual charm and power. 





The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions closed its fiscal year May 1 without a 
debt. Our congratulations to that noble or- 
ganization. The Presbyterian Home Mission- 
ary Society also, with an increase of about 
$60,000 in receipts over last year, has a credit 
balance of about $5,000. We are glad to put 
beside these announcements the fact that the 
heavy debt which has burdened the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society has dwin- 
dled from $133,000, three years ago, until this 
year it is less than $10,000. 


It looks as if the centennial meeting of the 
Massachusetts churches at Plymouth next 
week would bea marked occasion. Dr. Gor- 
don is sure in his sermon to strike a clear 
note of strength and leadership, and the 
general theme, The Constructive Church, 
will open up an interesting field of discussion. 
There will be some lively discussion of the 
question of revising the rules, inasmuch as 
the local conferences and associations have 
not been by any means unanimous in their 
decision on the matter. The Suffolk North 
Association, for instance, last Monday voted 
by a majority of one in favor of leaving out 
the doctrinal basis, but its sister association 
in the Boston district, the Suffolk South, ap- 
proved of the retention of the doctrinal basis 
and suggested that to the creed of 1865 there 
named be added the statement put forth by 
the commission of the National Council in 
1883. Plymouth will be looking its prettiest 
in its spring garments. Let us all go down 
and offer a little incense at this Congregational 
shrine. 
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School Teaching in the Philippines 


One of the serious difficulties the Ameri- 
can teacher meets in trying to educate 
the Christian Filipinos into fitness for 
citizenship in greater America is the 
quality of the native teachers. Every 
one knows that the worst teacher is the 
one who has had the longest experience 
in doing things the wrong way. A young 
American schoolma’am, when her pupil 
timidly ventured to begin his reply with, 
** Please, ma’am, I think ’’— snapped back, 
“‘T don’t care what you think ; what does 
the book say ?”’ 

This story epitomizes in itself the whole 
pedagogical method of the Filipino 
teachers of the southern islands. Instead 
of trying to develop the thinking power 
of their pupils, they try to stuff them with 
a given quantum ef information and 
assertion, neatly arranged in the rigid 
question and answer lines of a catechistic 
text-book. The prospect is still more 
discouraging from the fact tbat most 
Filipino teachers in Mindanao—I am not 
speaking of Manila, an exceptional place— 
are fully convinced that they are right 
and perfectly satisfied with themselves. 

When, shortly after landing, I stepped 
into a public school, the noise of all the 
rows of little white-coated brownies 
studying, or rather hubbubbing, their 
lessons aloud carried my mind back to 
the schools of Tarsus or Constantinople. 
Behind the desk a little brown muestro, 
in shining patent leathers, a size too 
small, and a neatly starched white suit, 
held a rod between fingers whose long, 
yellow finger nails reminded one of a 
Chinese Mandarin. I became better ac- 
quainted with the brown gentleman as 
the weeks went on, and found him to be 
much like other native teachers of the 
southern Philippines. I have cautiously 
but thoroughly sounded many of these 
teachers, and have found in too many 
cases an almost absolute lack of intel- 
lectual curiosity, and a curious want of 
the ordinary knowledge needed for every- 
day affairs. 

It will scarcely be believed, yet it is 
literally true, that I have found several 
teachers who could not show me on the 
map Germany, or Austria, or even Min- 
danao itself. Nor is their ignorance of 
geography greater than their ignorance 
of everything else. They cannot often 
solve equations with one unknown quan- 
tity. Few of them know even the names 
of the Filipino members of the civil com- 
mission. 

It is the fashion to lay the responsi- 
bility for this state of things wholly 
upon the Spanish. I wish that my obser- 
vations led me to subscribe to that view. 
Unfortunately, I am compelled to believe 
that in the case of the pure-blooded 
Malay the cause is desperately difficult 
to remove, for it lies in himself. Whena 
Malay teacher knows how to read Cas- 
tilian, there is nothing to prevent him 
from forming his mind through that 
noble tongue. But, unless there is a 
life-giving strain of Chinese or white 
blood in the man, he cares for nothing 
of the sort. The care of his dignity and 
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his long nails, that show he does not 
demean himself with work, the pleasures 
of gambling, and the keener pleasure of 
watching in the gallera or cock-pit the 
spectacle enacted in the air by two exas- 
perated and goaded barnyard fowls take 
up most of his time. Withal, he is a 
pleasant man, courteous, smooth-spoken, 
obliging. But we are considering him 
now merely as a factor to be reckoned 
with in the process of bringing the Philip- 
pines into some sort of harmony and un- 
derstanding with American civilization. 

The second great difliculty we are meet- 
ing here is, fortunately, capable of being 
more easily remedied. I refer to the in- 
sistence of the whole Christianized popu- 
lation of Mindanao that their own native 
teachers, whom they pay out of its own 
pocket, shall teach their children religion 
in the public schools. The Filipino 
people in the south are a unit on this 
point, and since the natives pay the maes- 
tros and maestras out of their own muni- 
cipal treasuries, it is an act of justice to 
let them have their wish. 

I voice the judgment of my colleagues 
of the teaching force in the southern 
islands when I say that the civil com- 
mission went somewhat too fast when 
it passed the school law forbiding, under 
pain of removal, any teacher in the public 
schools from teaching any religious prac- 
tice whatever. 

We Americans have arrived at the 
secular school idea after hundreds of 
years of experience under circumstances, 
such as that of religious disunity, which 
do not exist among the Filipinos proper, 
who pride themselves on their Catholic 
unity. The bulk of the Christianized 
Filipinos of Mindanao, unless compelled 
to do so, simply will not send their 
children to a school where they cannot 
learn the catechism. The state of the 
public schools in and around Zamboanga 
today, after an attempt to apply the 
secularizing law has been made, fully 
bears out the accuracy of this statement. 
The eight American teachers in and 
around Zamboanga, the metropolis of 
Mindanao, have an average of only about 
thirteen pupils apiece in actual attend- 
ance, to whom they teach only English. 
Under the leadership of the Spanish 
Jesuit priests the natives have united 
to found parochial schools where the 
children can:obtain the religious knowl- 
edge the parents consider essential to 
salvation. Thus a splendid opportunity 
for bringing permanent peace to this 
distracted country by instilling loyalty 
and respect for America into the chil- 
dren’s minds is thrown away for the 
sake of carrying out a doctrinaire policy 
for which the islands are utterly unpre- 
pared. 

Down here in Mindanao the American 
Government is playing into the hands of 
the Spanish Jesuits. The Jesuits in Min- 
danao have been for years strong in the 
hearts of the people. One cause of the 
regard with which they are held is that 
they have avoided the great landholding 
and other avaricious practices. But 


there are other causes in the whole his- 
tory of the great southern island. 

Ever since Catholic Spain first ran up 
the red and yellow flag on the now grass- 
bearded Fort del Pilar in 1635, Mindanao 
has been a frontier and debatable land 
between Christian and Mohammedan or 
‘‘Moro,” and the strong religious tinge 
of this never-ending warfare, and the 
ignorant helplessness of the people, 
brought the priest to the front. As his 
proselyting zeal was too often the reason 
why the Christian natives could not live 
at peace with their Mohammedan neigh- 
bors, so his courage, knowledge and in- 
fluence were all that saved those natives 
from destruction under the blows his ag- 
gressive policy drew upon them. It was 
a Jesuit father who, in 1635, furnished 
the plans for the celebrated fort of Zam- 
boanga; it was an Augustinian bishop 
who fell at the head of his flock in the 
forefront of the victorious charge on the 
stronghold of Jolo. 

Under these historical conditions, and 
by the careful avoidance of that main 
cause of uprisings against the priesthood 
in the north, agrarian disputes, the Jes- 
uits have been able to drill the natives of 
Mindanao into a degree of obedience and 
veneration for their church to which it 
would not be easy to find a parallel in any 
other portion of the world. It must not 
be supposed that the teachings and spirit 
of these Jesuits of Mindanao are the 
same as those of the Roman clergy in the 
United States. Catholicism in the United 
States is a religion of the twentieth cen- 
tury; Catholicism in Mindanao is a reli- 
gion of thesixteenth. The difference be- 
tween the two may be measured by the 
difference between the spirit of the au- 
thor of Lead, Kindly Light, and the spirit 
of the principal founder of the Holy In- 
quisition in Spain. Naturalists tell us 
that there are certain detached islands, 
escaping the slow or sudden revolutions 
that have changed the fauna of other 
countries, which have preserved forms of 
animal life elsewhere long extinct. In 
the same way remote districts of the earth 
support today forms of moral and intel- 
lectual life that in more favored regions 
have long since disappeared. In Amer- 
ica a distinguished cardinal, in his work 
entitled The Faith of Our Fathers, at- 
tempts to clear the skirts of the Catholic 
Church from the shame of the Spanish 
Inquisition; in Mindanao I find in a book 
written by a Jesuit, and taught in the 
Jesuit schools here, in the year of grace 
nineteen hundred and one, the Manual de 
la Infancia, a paragraph mentioning as 
one of the greatest zlories of Ferdinand 
and Isabella their responsibility for the 
establishment of that tribunal ‘‘for the 
preservation of the faith and of good 
morals,’”’ the Inquisition, ‘‘as much slan- 
dered today as it is little understood.” 
After reading this sentence in an official 
text-book of the Spanish Jesuits here, I 
cannot be surprised at anything concern- 
ing the degree of their hostility to the 
free school system. 

Cottabato, Mindanao. 
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A Scottish Bible Class and What It Teaches Us 


What may I do for my young people? 
How may I hold, elevate, stimulate them 
—do them good ? these are questions that 
come to every pastor. How are they to 
be answered ? 

I spent the greater part of last winter 
in Scotland. I was struck with the full- 
ness of the churches and the emptiness 
of the theaters. It came to me that their 
church was in advance of ours ; I resolved 
to study and compare. I began with Dr. 
Whyte’s church of Edinburgh, and sought 
to trace the secret of its activity and 
power to its source. I attended many 
Sabbath services; there were great 
crowds. Once I heard a Christian Fn- 
deavor meeting announced for Thursday 
evening. On going to this I was dis- 
appointed ; out of a church with a mem- 
bership of 1,100 and an attendance of 3,000 
nine persons were at the meeting. The 
heart of the great, pulsing, throbbing 
organization known as Free St. George’s 
was surely not there. 

I went to prayer meeting. Rev. Hugh 
Black, Dr. Whyte’s colleague, expounded 
a Psalm. There were some two hundred 
persons present, but no one spoke or 
prayed except Mr. Black. The heart was 
not there. 

The Sunday school I could never find. 
I had almost given up my quest of the 
great church’s power when one night I 
heard Dr. Whyte announce that his ‘‘ Bi- 
ble class” would meet at the close of the 
service. Before that class was over I 
understood whence the lifeblood of the 
church came. 

Eight hundred young men ‘“‘stayed.”’ 
Dr. Whyte, divested of his gown, hurried 
from the vestry and down the pulpit steps. 
There was a hymn, prayer, and then— 
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Milton. <A part of Paradise Lost had 
been announced and read by the class. 
There were a few questions. There were 
bits of the poet’s life—dashes of blame 
for the evil, praise for the good, beautiful 
lines culled here and there, bright inci- 
dents that illumined some point in the 
poem; but everything in both life and 
writing was, with strict Scottish rigid- 
ness, ‘‘squared”’ by the Word of God. 

It was this latter feature that gave the 
class its justification for its name. This 
was also the strong feature of the class. 
Is Milton right or wrong here? Is his 
teaching in harmony with Jesus Christ ? 
Shall we praise or blame him for this or 
that? These and similar questions 
were repeatedly asked. There was no 
discussing, no voting; but always a deep 
“Yes” or “No,” “ Right”? or “ Wrong.” 
The interest was always deep, keen, spir- 
itual. Much of the Word was taught; 
some of Milton, as well. On Wednesday 
evening Dr. Whyte met 800 young women, 
where the same study was repeated, 
slightly adapted. All through the cities 
and villages of Scotland pastors are doing 
the same thing. 

Is this the solution of the young man 
and woman problem? Willit bear trans. 
planting to our side of the Atlantic, 
where both Scripture and literature are 
less appreciated and less known? Will 
it appeal to our young people here as 
there? Will it afford the same pleasure, 
do the same good ? 

In Scotland the classes have passed be- 
yond the experiment stage. Dr. Whyte’s 
class is eighteen years old, and is larger 
today than ever. It is the same with 
many others. Pastors are unanimous in 
recommending the method. The extra 


work is light, and the pleasure and profit 
to the pastor himself is large. Milton is 
a favorite in many classes. But Bunyan, 
Baxter, Browning, Tennyson, John New- 
ton and scores of others are studied. 
Some classes meet on Sunday afternoon, 
but the majority assemble after the even- 
ing service. In these cases the service 
helps the class and the class the service. 

That, then, is Scotland; and is there 
any country in the world where the Bible 
is better known? We too must adapt 
ourselves more to our young people if we 
are to hold them. Young people are 
young people. They want something with 
strong, live, human interest. They are 
not opposed to goodness but to goody- 
goddyness. It may be urged that the 
teaching in such classes is purely ethical. 
But the Sermon on the Mount is purely 
ethical. Andis it not a fact that we are 
in some respects far too religious? And 
do we not forget to take into our plan the 
character and nature of the likes and dis- 
likes of our young people? It is there 
that the church in Scotland is in advance 
of us. She seizes upon the boy and girl 
at the beginning of the perilous decade 
and conducts them from the door of the 
Sunday school safely to the center of the 
church and its work. She does them and 
herself a service. 

The average young man and woman put 
a Sabbath school down as a place for 
children ; they will not go there even to 
a Bible class. I mean those whom we 
really need to reach. But they will come 
in crowds to a Sunday evening class. I 
have applied all I advocate in a small 
Canadian town, and we are succeeding 
admirably. I consider my young peo- 
ple’s problem solved. 





Horatio Stebbins’s Great-heartedness 


When I became pastor of the First 
Church in San Francisco, five and a half 
years ago, its condition was appalling. I 
came because I believed God called me, 
but with fear and trembling. A warm 
welcome at that time, and a word of 
cheer, were of more real value than at 
any other time in my life. The Congre- 
gational ministers received me with kind- 
ness, and most of them called at once. A 
few days after our arrival a plain card 
was brought to my study, and written on 
it in bold, rugged letters was the name 
Horatio Stebbins. I went down at once 
to face a man who looked like his hand- 
writing, large, rugged, forceful, but with 
akind look in his eye that told of a Chris- 
tian soul within. He grasped my hand 
warmly, and said, ‘‘God bless you, I am 
glad you have come, and I want to tell 
you that God is going to give you the 
victory.”” He sat down and chatted with 
me for some time, telling much about the 
city, its peculiar population, its wonder- 
ful past and still more wonderful future. 
He steadied my nerves, helped to confirm 
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my faith, and when he left it seemed as 
if an angel had dropped in. 

He was the only pastor of a large 
church in San Francisco, outside of Con- 
gregationalism, to come and give me a 
Christian welcome. One pastor whose 
church was in the same block as mine 
called to say that the Thanksgiving 
service would be in his church, and I 
would preach the sermon. But of all 
the many strong men in the ministry 
here the only one to call as a Christian 
brother was Dr. Stebbins, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church, and a worthy suc- 
cessor of Starr King. It left me query- 
ing why orthodoxy and Christianity could 
not go together; certainly from any 
point of view that I could get this man 
who was shunned by the orthodox had 
more Christianity than all the rest to- 
gether. 

A few weeks after his first call my 
church planned a reception that was in- 
tended to emphasize the unity of the 
churches, and also the end of the quar- 
rels in this church. Again Dr. Stebbins 


was in my parlor, and, after a moment’s 
chat, he began: ‘I have received an in- 
vitation to be present at a reception at 
your church, to occupy a seat on the plat- 
form and to speak at the exercises; is 
this in accordance with your wishes?” 
I replied that it was, and that the invita- 
tion was extended by the committee after 
conferring with me about it. He replied, 
“Then I shall certainly be there.” On 
that evening he sat at the extreme left 
of the platform ; he was the last but one 
to speak. Each leading denomination 
was represented; three of these leading 
men, in speaking, took particular pains 
to make a special reference to each de- 
nomination, stopping, however, with the 
one next to Dr. Stebbins. It was as di- 
rect a piece of discourtesy as any set of 
men could be guilty of, and was so marked 
that all the congregation felt aggrieved. 
Dr. Stebbins did not show by even the 
twitching of a muscle that he noticed it, 
and when his name was called he rose 
and spoke so ably and on so much higher 
ground than had been taken by any other 
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speaker that the audience were charmed. 


He made without question the best ad- 
dress of the evening. 

We were thrown together many times 
in the months that followed; he always 
showed the deepest interest in my work, 
and when at the end of the second year 
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I was able to tell him of real gain, his 
reply was, “Your victory will be com- 
plete.” The pastor of the most orthodox 
church in the city failed to recognize me 
when we met, after repeated introduc- 
tions, .and it took him four years to reach 
the point in fellowship where he called 
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on me. Dr. Stebbins was a Christian 
brother from the first. It was a sad day 
when he left the city, never to return. 
His influence was great; his integrity was 
unquestioned ; and people of every faith 
and no faith believed in him, and knew 
he was like the Master. 


Shall Andover Seminary Be Removed 


This question has for some time been forc- 
jng itself on the attention of the trustees, 
alumni and friends of this oldest theological 
school for training young men for the minis- 
try of Congregational churches. It was dis- 
cussed in the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion two years ago, and has come up repeat- 
edly at the annual alumni meetings. Local 
sentiment in Andover naturally was strong 
against removal, and many of the graduates 
of the institution have felt great reluctance to 
contemplate its separation from the associa- 
tions which have made Andover Hill sacred 
to their memory. President Harris, now of 
Amherst, during the later period when he was 
president of the faculty of Andover, was con- 
vinced that the step ought to be taken, and 
when Prof. George F. Moore, now of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, succeeded him he was 
of the same opinion. He said to the General 
Association of Churches, “ Either a much 
larger faculty is necessary or the seminary 
must be affiliated with some university where 
advantage can be taken of various courses.”’ 

Recently new conditions have arisen which 
made it imperative to face the question and 
come toa decision. A few weeks ago, at the 
invitation of Hon. J. M. W. Hall of Cambridge, 
several gentlemen, including some of the trus- 
tees, met to consider the matter and as a 
result of their deliberations expressed their 
judgment that the seminary ought to be lo- 
cated where its students could have the ad- 
vantages of university courses in addition to 
those which the seminary could provide, could 
come into closer contact with Christian work 
in a city and could attend the public services 
of the churches which have the ablest preach- 
ers and pastors. Thereupon the trustees ap- 
pointed a committee of six to give the matter 
full consideration. The committee reported 
that the period had arrived when the prosper. 
ity of the theological seminary will be pro- 
moted by removal from Andover if satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made for its location 
elsewhere. Their report was adopted by a 
vote of eleven of the thirteen trustees, no one 
voting in the negative. 

Attheir suggestion representatives of some 
of the leading churches of New England were 
invited to meet for conference and advice 
as to the best plan to be adopted for the semi- 
nary and the interests of the denomination. 
A meeting was held in the parlors of the Old 
South Church, Boston, Thursday afternoon, 
May1i1. The following persons were present: 
of the trustees, Hon. Robert R. Bishop, 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Pres. George Har- 
ris, Pres. C. O. Day, Hon. T. C. Russell, Prof. 
James H. Ropes; also Hon. J. M. W. Hall, 
who presided, Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook, who 
acted as secretary, and Messrs. S. B. Capen, 
H. E. Cobb, S. C. Darling, H. H. Proctor, 
George C. Keith, H. H. Whitin, George A. 
Gordon, William H. Davis, Daniel Evans, 
Charles L. Noyes, A. E. Dunning. Letters 
were received from several others who were 
unable to be present. 

Mr. Bishop for the trustees stated the rea- 
sons which had led them to pass the vote al- 
ready quoted. Four theological seminaries, 
he said, are more than Congregationalists 
need in New England. The institutions 
which offer the greatest advantages get the 
students, and any one of the four have room 
enough for all who are likely to come. An- 
dover has now five professors. Its income is 
sufficient to maintain these and __ possibly 


one more. Hartford has twelve professors. 
Within recent years the professors in Andover 
were increased to eight or nine. The students 
increased somewhat, but the result was a 
serious lessening of seminary funds. The 
number of professors has again fallen to five, 
and there are now twelve regular and two 
special students. Andover must be content 
with a limited number of teachers and such 
students as may come, or must increase its 
equipment by reducing its funds. Shall she 
remain where she is until her resources are 
exhausted or shall she move now? The trus- 
tees are convinced that the latter alternative 
should be taken. 

Two opportunities are perhaps before her, 
either to go to Cambridge or New Haven. 
The attractions looking to re-establishment in 
association with Harvard are strong. Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, Professor Thayer and other Con- 
gregational pastors and teachers have had 
great influence in Cambridge. Much more 
may be done in the interest of evangelical 
faith by a strong theological seminary planted 
there. If the seminary, on the other hand, 
should be removed to Yale, it would be in a 
congenial atmosphere, would gain strength 
from association with the university and 
would add to its strength. 

Dr. McKenzie made an eloquent plea for 
locating the seminary at Cambridge. He 
quoted the words of its founders, ‘* This in- 
stitution may be moved whenever the interest 
of mankind requires it.”” He urged the great 
importance of standing for the old faith and 
polity in Cambridge. He thought that An- 
dover Hill is not the place now to put our 
eager, earnest young men to study theology. 
The future is held in the life of the present. 
He wanted to see this old institution emanci- 
pated from the past and set in the future. 

Other trustees gave their counsel in the 
same direction. It was not expected that 
there would be an organic connection between 
Andover and Harvard. But there would be 
consultation and co-operation as to the ap- 
pointment of professors and as to courses of 
study, to the advantage of both institutions. 
President Day, who as yet has had only very 
brief opportunity to show what can be done 
under his leadership in the present location, 
suggested that the practicability of removal 
would be strengthened if, through gifts of 
those interested, a plant could be provided in 
Cambridge like that of the Episcopal Divinity 
School. 

The discussion was carried farther by 
remarks from nearly all the gentlemen present. 
Among the difficulties considered was the fact 
that the Harvard Divinity School is not now 
Unitarian but undenominational, three of its 
ablest teachers being Congregationalists — 
Professors George and Edward Moore, and 
J.H. Ropes. The question was asked whether 
Andover could maintain itself as an inde- 
pendent institution under present conditions 
in Cambridge. It seems probable that there 
will be two great theological centers in New 
England—Cambridgeand New Haven. These 
will command the future. Andover cannot 
live where it now is. Strong reluctance was 
expressed against removing it from eastern 
Massachusetts. 

The general, almost unanimous, conclusion 
of the meeting was that, if satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made, it will be wise policy 
for the seminary to remove to Cambridge. It 
has a productive endowment of something 


over $800,000, besides some undetermined 
equity in the buildings and land which are, 
however, in the main the property of Phillips 
Academy. A committee was appointed to co- 
operate with the trustees in finding out what 
arrangements can be made, and in defining 
the basis on which action may be taken. 
Whatever result follows, Andover Seminary 
will continue; and the further steps taken, if 
any, will be to increase the advantages to be 
offered to its students in coming years. 


Andover Seminary Should Remain 
in Andover 


Asachild of Andover, proud that my father 
and grandfather both labored on “‘ Zion’s hill,”’ 
I do have some sentiment regarding the ‘‘ sa- 
cred associations ’’ of the place. Theair of the 
hill is scholastic and a student must be schol- 
arly to be able to finish his course in “the first 
and oldest theological seminary.’”’ Can the 
modern city with all its advantages create 
another such a clime? My good father used 
to say that “it was quality not quantity that 
marked the character of institutions and men.”’ 
The number of pupils may be small, but the 
quality pro rata competes with or excels that 
of other similar schools. The age demands 
more than ever the thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic minister. A few in a class certainly 
develop these traits more thoroughly than 
the larger numbers. The pendulum will soon 
swing back and our churches look again to 
“ Zion’s hill” for the best men to fill the best 
pulpits. In these modern days, when distance 
is covered so quickly by steam or electricity, 
twenty-three miles from the ‘‘Hub” of the 
universe is not too far for a first-class schocl 
of the prophets to live. 


Leominster, Mass. LAWRENCE PHELPS. 


Other Suggestions 


I would venture two suggestions, not to the 
trustees of Andover, but to the readers of The 
Congregationalist. To those not interested 
in the welfare of Andover—let it alone. If 
you cannot help it, at least do not hinder it. 
To graduates of the seminary and all inter- 
ested in maintaining this old historic institu- 
tion—give your hearty support to professors 
and students. Send to the seminary for sup- 
plies. Keep in touch with the professors and 
the work they are trying to do. 

WILLIAM M. MACNAIR. 

Mansfield, Mass. 





Death of Professor Paine 


Prof. Levi L. Paine, D. D., deanof the faculty 
of Bangor Seminary and professor of ecclesi- 
astical history, died of pneumonia at his home 
in Bangor, May 10, in his seventieth year. He 
was a graduate of Yale College, class of 1856, 
and also of the Divinity School. He was pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, Farming- 
ton, Ct., for eighteen years. Since 1870 he 
has been a teacher in the seminary. His 
most recent works have attracted greatest 
attention, the two volumes, The Critical His- 
tory of the Evolution of Trinitarianism, and 
The Ethnic Trinities having called forth 
much discussion. 
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“The Bread and 


Forces that Make for Fair Play 


BY HENRY WOOD 


Author of “ The Political Economy ef Humanism.” 


The rather pessimistic view of the above 
** question’? expressed by Mr. James Buck- 
ham in the Home department of the Congre- 
gationalist recently suggests another and 
more hopeful aspect which should not be 
overlooked. ‘* Modern baron” and “ modern 
serf’”’ seem like rather strong terms to apply 
to American freemen, where rank does* not 
count and there is an open field for the exer- 
cise of industry and talent. Especially in 
the sensational part of the public press of 
today, the persistent stimulation of class 
prejudice is not a promising symptom. 

The causes of any unusual movement in 
current values do not all Jie upon the surface. 
The present high price of meats and other 
supplies furnishes an illustration. While the 
abuses of a “‘trust’”’ may bea present factor, 
there are other more permanent underlying 
social and economic causes which are vital. 
The principle of combination, like every 
other usefnl law, has its abuses, and it is the 
abuses rather than the principle that are at 
fault. Without it, modern life in its breadth 
and richness would be impossible. 

More specifically, the failure of last year’s 
corn crop, the rapidly diminishing ranges for 
grazing, the sentimentalism which makes all 
classes want the “‘choicest cuts,” together 
with a general tendency towards price infla- 
tion are persistent conditions. The great 
shortage of the fruit and vegetable crops of 
last year also has an important bearing upon 
the present situation. Let us frankly admit 
that any favoritism in the making of freight 
rates should be sternly dealt with through the 
Inter-State Commerce Law, but, aside from 
that, competition and self-regulative forces 
are potent. 

In large degree, and aside from temporary 
fluctuations, prices make themselves. Recent 
history will show that with rare exceptions 
attempts at cornering recoil], and in due sea- 
son punish their projectors. The present 
copper and coffee markets are current ex- 
amples. ‘Action and reaction are equal.” 
Suppose, as now alleged, that an abnormal 
quantity of eggs are put in cold storage for 
unusual future profit. Some temporary ad- 
vance results, but demand at once slackens, 
and sooner or later the entire aggregation 
must come upon the market in addition to 
the usual current supply. Natural law is as 
persistent as gravitation and will not be 
cheated. 

Low prices for farm products characterize 
“hard times,” while good prices have always 
been the basis of general prosperity. Money 
comes into common circulation through such 
conditions, and labor and everything else is 
in demand. Another universal tendency 
towards higher values (nominally) is due to 
the greatly increasing product of gold—the 
world’s yardstick—and this will be further 
accentuated in the future. There is still an- 
other potent cause, which is generally unrec- 
ognized. However much we might wish it 
otherwise, every wage advance and shorten- 
ing of hours add to commodity prices. The 
increase comes not upon employer alone. but 
upon the whole community. The carpenter 
must pay more for his shoes and the shoe- 
maker for his carpentering. Suppose that 
by some universal combination all wages 
were raised twenty-five per cent., the wage- 
earner would have no larger surplus at the 
end of the year, for the reason that everything 
he must purchase would cost just that pro- 
portion more. The silent laws of compensa- 
tion are very subtle and far-reaching and they 
cannot be evaded. 

The drift from agricultural pursuits 
towards life in cities is also a powerful factor 


Butter Question” 


in the upward tendency of values. More gen- 
eral and higher education also has a bearing. 
Learning, in a broad sense, is a good thing, but 
it may be possible that we are in danger of 
over education in the more conventional and 
classic forms. Too much “cramming” and 
too many severe examinations tend to deplete 
the virility which should characterize young 
manhood and womanhood in America. Lux- 
ury and artificiality are enervating, and the 
strong social drift in these directions is a 
growing menace. ‘‘Back to the soil’ and 
nearer to nature is the earnest advice which is 
being uttered by those most far-sighted and 
philosophical. 

“Bread and butter’’ now includes a con- 
stantly increasing aggregation, and the possi- 
ble limits are not yet in sight. If prices ad- 
vance, it will be well to study carefully the 
situation with less of sensationalism and class 
prejudice than is now prevalent. The penal- 
ties which often make us uncomfortable are 
not due merely to the sins of one small class, 
but are rather thoroughly collective in their 
responsibility. 


The Question Solved by Getting Back 
to the Soil 


The years 1887 to 1895 represented to the 
Western farmers a period of discouragement 
and depression, low prices and _ poverty. 
Many gave up their farms to try factory life 
in the cities, only to find lifea harder struggle 
until 1896, when the industrial tide turned 
and men were in demand and there was labor 
for all. From that day until this the demand 
for men has steadily increased. No propor- 
tionate increase has taken place in the num- 
ber of people seeking country life and the 
production of supplies for the greatly increas- 
ing consumption of our cities. What is 
the result? Steadily increasing wages of the 
mechanic, miner and laborer (the hod-carrier 
in New York today receiving $3 per day) but 
the cost of provisions has increased in greater 
ratio. 

What is the solution? Government inter- 
vention, or is it a question of supply and 
demand? If today we have wheat in America 
in abundance and a famine in Russia, Ameri- 
can wheat goes to Russia. If then, the short- 
age of provisions makes the cost of living 
higher, then there is a demand for greater 
production, and the man who finds life un- 
bearable in the city has open before him the 
question of country life—the most ideal life. 
We have abandoned farms in New England, 
thousands of acres of vacant lands in the 
West and Northwest, productive when touched 
by the hand of labor. It is estimated that 
150,000 people moved on to vacant lands in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota last year, and that 
250,000 more will go this year, opening up to 
production thousands of acres of productive 
soil. Will the cost of provisions equalize 
itself? If not, the American is not as bright 
as he has been represented. 0: Bi W. 


Sirloin Steaks a Luxury 


Mr. James Buckham in the last Congrega- 
tionalist puts forth an unsound argument. 
In the first place, it isn’t necessary that the 
poor map, or any man, should live on sirloin 
steaks. Shins of beef can be had for half the 
price, and are equally nutritious, and many @ 
one have I eaten. 

In the second place, it is not true that sirloin 
steak costs twenty-five cents a pound. I 
bought an excellent one yesterday for twenty 
cents. I live ina town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
less than forty miles from New York, and 
though meat may bea little more in the me- 
tropolis, a little less in farming villages, I 
think this would be a fair average. 
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It is not justifiable to add five cents more to 
your figures, and make that a text to stir up 
strife. Cc. E. D. P. 


That Mythical Civil War 


When that civil war breaks out because 
poor (?) laboring men can’t buy sirloin steak 
for twenty cents a pound, all I can say is that 
it will be a war with the same kind of weapon 
that Samson found so efficient! I have 
worked hard and know what it means to be 
glad to get round steak to eat, but when a 
laboring man must have nothing short of 
sirloin steak, and isn’t satisfied with double 
the wages that I used to get and one-third 
less time to work, I don’t think he will ever 
shoulder his musket and march very far to 
make a civil war. H. B.S 


The W. H. M. A.’s Semi-annual 


The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association was held in the 
Calvinist Congregational Church in Fitch- 
burg, April 30. 

Although the rain fell steadily, there assem- 
bled in the ladies’ parlor of the church, more 
than half an hour before the morning session, 
a company of ladies who had come, many of 
them from a distance, for a “‘ workers’ confer- 
ence,” led by Mrs. West of Worcester. 

The morning opened with a devotional serv- 
ice led by Mrs. F. O. White of Roxbury and a 
cordial welcome from Mrs. A. F. Dunnels, to 
which Mrs. W. H. Blodgett, president of the 
W. H. M. A., responded. Rev. F. H. Allen, 
formerly of New Mexico, carried us in imagi- 
nation to the ‘‘ Land of Perpetual Sunshine,” 
giving a graphic account of the conditions 
among which the missions under our care are 
placed. 

The next address was by Miss Caroline 
Paine, principal of Gorden Academy, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Miss Paine showed more 
than surface knowledge of that gigantic evil, 
Mormonism, and made us fee! that she had a 
mission to us in the East in the opening of our 
eyes to the real danger in which our country 
stands, for, as she said, it is as a political 
power that it is to be feared. The priesthood 
exercise great power. They are trying to 
realize the dream of its founder—to establish 
a kingdom in the western part of this country. 
Miss Paine made an earnest plea for greater 
interest in the work of education in Utah. 
Mrs. Alice G. West gave reminiscences of a 
visit to the mountaineers of the South. 

The afternoon session was opened by a talk 
on The Juniors by the secretary of the young 
people’s department, Miss Anna P. Moore. 
Following this came an address by Miss Mary 
P. Lord, who spoke in behalf of the Indians 
out of an experience of years of life and work 
among them at the Red Rock agency. 

Mrs. Washington Choate of Connecticut 
then held the attention most closely as she 
spoke on “ Cuba, the Island and the Opportu- 
nity.” She said a great work is awaiting the 
churches there. The common people have no 
religion now. They reject the church that 
they connect with Spanish rule; now is our 
opportunity. 

The session closed with an address by Mrs. 
Ida Vose Woodbury of Boston, whose subject 
was “A Half Hour with the Negroes.” 

It was a rich, full program and held our in- 
terest unabated until the last word was 
spoken. i ht 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 18-24. The Witness of Upright- 
ness. Col. 4: 2-6; Luke 8: 16-21; 1 Peter 2: 
1-25; Luke 14: 34, 35; Isa. 42: 1-16. 

God speaks to man through men. Is the world 
right in asking holiness from Christians? What 
would be the effect of a higher standard of charac- 
ter in the church? 

For prayer meeting editorial see page 703,) 
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Our Slow Growth and a Reason For It 


By Rev. Henry S. Huntington, Milton, Mass. 


At the meeting of the National Council in 

Portland, last October, a resolution was 
adopted calling the attention of the churches 
to the need of greater efficiency in the work of 
church extension. The General Association 
of Massachusetts, at its session in Andover 
last year, took similar action, and appointed a 
committee to report upon the subject at the 
approaching meeting in Plymouth. 
_ Some consideration of facts may aid us to 
act intelligently upon the report of our com- 
mittee atthat time. Let us take first the coun- 
try as a whole, and compare the growth of our 
churches in number and membership with that 
of some other leading denominations. During 
the decade from 1890 to 1900, the Presbyterian 
Church in the Northern states increased in 
the number of congregations from 6,894 to 
7,750,and in membership from 788,224 to 1,007,- 
689. The Episcopalians advanced from 5,019 
congregations to 6,550,and from a membership 
of 532,054 to 712,997. The Congregational 
churches increased from 4,868 to 5,604, and 
in membership from 512,771 to 629,874. The 
per cent. of gain in membership was for the 
Presbyterians 28, for the Episcopalians 34, 
and for the Congregationalists 23. It is much 
to be lamented that in the year 1900 the 
Congregationalists fell far behind their breth- 
ren, for in that year the per cent. of Presby- 
terian gain was 012; of Episcopalian, .025; 
and of Congregational, .002. 

Let us compare now the growth of different 
denominations during the same decade in 
Massachusetts. In 1890, the number of Bap- 
tist churches in Massachusetts was 311; in 
1900, 341. Their membership in 1890 was 59,- 
056; in 1900, 70,360. The Episcopal churches 
in 1890 were 172 in number; in 1900, 217. 
Their membership grew during the same 
period from 26,855 to 39,508. The Presbyteri- 
ans had in the Presbytery of Boston (which 
includes some territory outside of Massachu- 
setts) 34 churches in 1890, and 41 in 1900. 
Their membership grew from 5,358 at the 
former date to 6,625 at the latter. The Con- 
gregational churches were 559 in 1890 and 601 
in 1900, with a membership of 101,890 in 1890 
and of 113,235 in 1900. The percentages of 
gain in membership for the ten years are, 
Presbyterian 24, Episcopalian 47, Baptist 19, 
Congregational 11. 

The report given to our National Council at 
its late session in Portland was that during 
the three years since the previous council 
the number of our churches in the United 
States had increased by 36, and their member- 
ship by 7,485. During the same three years 
the number of Presbyterian churches in the 
United States increased by 144, and their 
membership by 49,511; the number of Episco- 
pal churches by 487, and their membership by 
85,718. 

These are but a few of the facts which 
might be presented, showing that our Congre- 
gational churches are making less relative 
progress than other leading religious bodies. 
Many a pastor could contribute from personal 
observation instances where in some growing 
section of a town a Congregational church has 
sustained a Sunday school or social religious 
service, yet when the time came to organize a 
church some other denomination has stepped 
in and occupied the field. Many a small town 
which in early days had a Congregational 
church has grown to be acity and witnessed 
the establishment of many flourishing 
churches, yet the Congregationalists are still 
represented by only the one church of early 
days. 

What is the cause of this seeming ineffi- 
ciency of our polity? Without denying that 
other reasons exist, I believe one chief cause 
is our absolute lack, as a denomination, of 
any system of church extension. Many of 
our faithful home missionary superintendents 
and secretaries in the newer states regard 


church extension as a vital part of their work, 
and the results have been rewarding. Under 
the eflicient management of the Chicago City 
Missionary Society, the Congregational 
churches of that city grew from ten in 1880 
to forty-three in 1890, and to seventy-three in 
1900. The Congregational Church Union of 
Boston and vicinity is doing admirable work, 
though cramped because of its small income. 
There are other such commendable organiza: 
tions in various parts of the land, but they 
are exceptions which attest our general defi- 
ciency. 

Those religious bodies which are making 
the most rapid, uniform progress in this coun- 
try have careful systems of church extension, 
guided by their best men. We could have 
such a system, with no departure from our 
Congregational principle of the independence 
of the local church. System is not tyranny: 
it is only business sagacity. Has the Union 
Park Church in Chicago lost its liberty be- 
eause it plans not only for its own growth, 
but for the general Christian growth of the 
city ? 

What method of church extension should 
weadopt? Men of the best judgment in pul- 
pit and pew agree that we do not need any 
new organization. The work of church ex- 
tension properly belongs to the Ilome Mis- 
sionary Societies of the several states and of 
the nation. It should be recognized in every 
state as a definite, important, vital part of 
home missionary work. It should be prose- 
euted under the guidance of committees made 
up of laymen as well as ministers. The busi- 
ness sagacity and energy of the laymen 
are indispensable. One of the secretaries of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
might be the national secretary of church ex- 
tension, to whom it should belong to see that 
this work is not neglected in any individual 
state. 

In every part of the work the Congrega- 
tional principle that the local church is the 
primary source of power should be recognized. 
The Home Missionary Society of each state 
should therefore report its work of church 
extension, as well as other branches of its 
work, to the General Association or Con- 
ference of such state. The Congregational 
Iiome Missionary Society of the United States 
should stand in the same relation to the Na- 
tional Coungil. 

The right of the local church to complete 
liberty is a truth which our brethren of other 
communions are becoming more and more 
willing to learn fromus. Is it not our wisdom 
to learn from them the necessity of more prac- 
tical unity, and more efficient organization ? 
Only when we learn it shall we do our full 
part in bringing in the kingdom of God. 


A Study of the Sunday School 
of Today 


A serizs of five lectures with the title, The 
Teaching Function of the Church, is being 
delivered to the students of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary by Rev. A. E. Dunning. The 
subject being of special interest to Sunday 
school workers, many of them have been pres- 
ent from the city and surrounding towns. 
The first three lectures were delivered on the 
evenings of April 30, May 6 and 7. 

The purpose of the lectures is to define the 
relation of the Sunday school to the church, 
and to show how it can be used with greatest 
efficiency in assisting the church to fulfill its 
mission under present conditions. 


LECTURE I. THE CHURCH AS A SCHOOL 


The Founder of the church called his fol- 
lowers disciples, taught them to call him Mas- 
ter—in the sense of schoolmaster—and sent 
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them forth to make disciples of all the nations 
by teaching them his commands. Inourcoun- 
try the church has no control as an organiza- 
tion over public education, but it must edu- 
cate in order to survive. Protestant churches 
have been for a generation passing through 
important changes in their conception of the 
object of religious education. These changes 
were traced through the history of theological 
and social teaching, the history of the Sunday 
school through the same period was described, 
and its recent general decline noted. 

The disproportionate value which has been 
placed on preaching was pointed out, and the 
gradual transfer of emphasis from evangelism 
and conversion as the aim and end to spir- 
itual culture. The better understanding of 
child nature and new ideas of humanity neces- 
sitate new principles and methods of religious 
teaching. Against the protest of the church 
the foundations of Christian faith have been 
uncovered for fresh examination. Its alarm 
has awakened distrust innew quarters. Many 
who seek to serve the nobler interests of man- 
kind, and who once called the church to their 
aid, now plan for great educational enter- 
prises apart from its control or assistance. 
Has Protestantism since the Reformation faced 
such conditions in the educational world as 
now challenge the church? 

The signs of the times indicate that three 
changes in the work and administration of 
the church are imperative. The church must 
become a school, a modern school and a sys- 
tem of schools. The means and methods by 
which she can meet these demands were dis- 
cussed and described. 


LECTURE II, THE TEXT BOOK AND ITS USES 


The church has sought to maintain her su- 
premacy by claiming divine authority through 
special gifts transmitted to its clergy, by 
appeals to the emotional nature, and recently 
by institutional methods. But it cannot be a 
church of power or leadership unless it recog- 
nizes its office as a teaching church. Its chief 
text-book is the Bible. This the church of 
the Reformation declared to be the perfect 
and final Word of God, but never has con- 
sistently maintained that position. Divergent 
views of the meaning of the Bible have 
created many sects, whose interpretations of 
the Word of God have brought forth creeds, 
eatechisms and forms of prayer to be com- 
mitted to memory by their disciples. The 
history of these interpretations was sketched, 
their use considered. 

The modern Sanday school owes its success 
to the work of Christian teachers imparting 
knowledge of the Word of God according to 
the measure of their experience. It began 
not as a theological but as an ethical move- 
ment. Its use of text-books was historically 
considered, resulting in the International Les- 
son system. This was described, also other 
methods of teaching the Bible, and present 
conditions in which new knowledge of man, 
of the history of religion and the development 
of Biblical literature are resulting in new 
theories of the Bible and of religious educa- 
tion. An attempt was made to show how far 
these may be adapted to the Sunday school 
under its necessary limitations as to time, 
place, organization and teaching force. The 
possible expansion of the Sunday school was 
outlined in studying God’s book of nature, the 
history of the church, the lives and deeds of 
Christian heroes of modern times. 





The Richmond Christian Advocate argues 
that $100,800 of the money which it acknowl- 
edges that the Southern Methodist Publish- 
ing House obtained by “false and evasive 
means” from the United States Treasury 
ought to be appropriated to the use of super- 
annuated ministers as “‘a simple and practical 
solution of this unhappy problem.” This 
strikes us as rather putting ‘“‘the bread of 
affliction” into the mouths of aged servants of 
the Methodist Church. 
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A Chat with an Empire Builder 


According to Dr. Griffis, the true empire 
builders are not the great captains of indus- 
tries or the venturesome spirits that open up 
the material resources of a continent, but the 
men in the forefront of modern missionary 
movements, the Greenes and Hepburns of 
Japan, the Smiths and Goodriches of Chinaand 
the Humes of India. Cherishing such a concep- 
tion of foreign missions, one ought to be will- 
ing to travel quite a distance to grasp the hand 
of Dr. H. G. Underwood, one of the pioneer 
workers of the Presbyterian Board in Korea. 
He has been in this country since last autumn, 
making on an average an address and a half a 
day. He goes back to his beloved employ- 
ment in a few months, and as he is not 
likely to come Bostonward again I gladly 
embraced the opportunity of sitting down 
with him in a suburban parlor one evening 
last week. 

Like Miss Stone, Dr. Underwood possesses 
uncommon native force and charm. Short, 
but compactly built, he gives the impression 
of unusual physical vitality, and when he 
mentions, quite as an aside of conversation, 
that he has met with one or two attacks from 
robbers in his Korean journeying, you have 
little doubt as to who came out first best. A 
thick black beard covers his face. He is in 
the prime of life, although he has labored 
nearly twenty years in Korea. He knows 
how to talk about his work in a way to hold 
the attention of outsiders, and after entertain- 
ing him for an evening a woman not particu- 
larly addicted to missionary meetings de- 
clared that he was the most interesting mis- 
sionary she had ever met. 

If the Presbyterian Board has many work- 
ers in Korea like him, the marvelous growth 
of Christianity in that hermit land is ex- 
plained. Whereas twenty years ago it was 
almost death for a foreigner to set foot on the 


soil, now most of the barriers are down. The 
missionaries come and go freely, and although 
it was as recently as 1886 that the first con- 
vert was baptized, there are from five to six 
thousand baptized Christians, three to four 
thousand catechumens and six to seven thou- 
sand adherents. 

The peculiarity of the work carried on by 
the Presbyterians in Korea is that it repre- 
sents the federated activities of the four 
branches of the Presbyterian Church—Can- 
ada, Australia and the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian bodies in the United States. 
Here we have a case of the working unity so 
well wrought out that in the eyes of the na- 
tives there is nothing in the name or adminis- 
tration of any Presbyterian church in Korea 
to differentiate it from any other Presbyterian 
church, although the initiative impulse of one 
may have come from Australia and another 
from the Svuthern Presbyterian Church in 
this country. The ecclesiastical control is 
vested in a council of missions and the simple 
explanation made to the natives is that Pres- 
byterianism in the large stands for elder- 
governed churches. An effort has been made 
to include the Methodists and other denomi- 
nations in this union, but thus far the sectarian 
spirit has prevented an amalgamation. 

Another striking and commendable feature 
of Presbyterian work in Korea is the insist- 
ence upon self-support. The plan in opera- 
tion is substantially that known as the Nevius 
method, with some modifications. The idea 
is to devolve as speedily as possible upon the 
natives the responsibility of carrying on their 
own religious and educational work, and 300 
self-supporting Presbyterian churches today 
bear witness to the worth of that idea. 

Though Dr. Underwood did not disclose the 
fact in so many words, I knew by the way he 
referred to “his Majesty’’ and by what had 


been told me from other authoritative sources 
that there are few Americans in Korea today 
who have more influence with the sovereign 
than do Dr. Underwood and a few of his mis- 
sionary coadjators. The native religion is a 
combination of Buddhism and Shintoism, but 
as in other Oriental countries intelligent minds 
are re-acting from the ancestral faith and are 
ready to investigate Christianity. Dr. Under- 
wood is no less concerned to present in the 
right way our religion to the court circles 
than he is to reach the rank and file of the 
twelve million Koreans. Indeed, he has al- 
ready instituted measures to put Christian 
truths before thoughtful, inquiring minds in 
the upper circles of Korean society. He does 
not himself anticipate or desire any spectacu- 
lar landslide toward Christianity, but is will- 
ing to wait for normal results of the working 
of the Christian leaven. 

With regard to our national influence in the 
East, Dr. Underwood spoke as a conservative 
imperialist. He believes America could not 
ignore responsibilities entailed by the result 
of the Spanish war, and that more bloodshed 
would have taken place in the Philippines if 
the United States had not assumed control. 
At the same time he earnestly protested 
against such an attitude being regarded as 
a desire to “shoot Christianity into the 
heathen.” 

The readers of The Congregationalist will 
be glad to learn that Dr. Underwood has sig- 
nified his willingness to be enrolled on its 
staff of correspondents from missionary fields. 
A man of such high standing in his own de- 
nomination and so successful in the mission- 
ary field will have a message every time he 
speaks or writes. It pays to keep track of 
men of his class just as much as it does to 
learn about the next move of Andrew Car- 
negie or Signor Marconi. | Pe > 





Closing Exercises of the Seminary 

The week has been full of services con- 
nected with Commencement week at the sem- 
inary. Sunday evening Dr. Dan F. Bradley, 
the new president of Towa College, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon. The directors 
elected Rev. Louis B. Crane, pastor of Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, to the 
chair of New Testament literature and inter- 
pretation. They recommend an effort to add 
at least half a million dollars as soon as possi- 
ble to the endowment of the seminary. With 
the steady decline in rates of interest not less 
than one million dollars should be secured, if 
the seminary is to fill its place in the West 
and become what it ought to be, a theological 
university. Approval was given to efforts to 
enlarge the sphere of seminary influence 
through the school of music and the training 
school for lay workers, especially of women 
and deaconesses. The Alumni Institute this 
year held its sessions on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons and all day Thursday. The 
papers and discussions were helpful: Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie outlined a course of post- 
graduate study; Dr. W. M. Lawrence, on the 
best methods of solving some of the problems 
of the ministry. Drs. Fifield, DeLong and 
Thain spoke on the church and the world in 
relation to the saloon, to clubs and lodges, and 
to amusements. The minister at his devo- 
tions, in his study, among his people, and in 
his pulpit was discussed by Drs. W. A. Bart- 
lett, Sidney Strong, A. R. Thain and Rev. 
W. H. Day. The problems of the country 
parish received careful attention from Rev. G. 
H. Wilson of De Kalb. Graduating exercises 
were held in First Church, thirty-four stu- 
dents, among them a young woman, receiving 


diplomas. With a single exception every 
member of the class has found a field of work, 
The address, on the New Testament Minister, 
was given by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. Mr. 
Morgan has made a visit to Dayton, Ohio, 
since completiog his course of lectures in the 
Moody Institute, and came back to Chicago to 
deliver this address and to preach for Dr. 
Gunsaulus Sunday morning. He spoke a few 
minutes at the banquet provided for the 
friends of the seminary by the ladies of the 
Union Park Church, Wednesday evening. 
Dr. George has completed his first year as presi- 
dent of the seminary, and by common consent 
is recognized as the right man for the difficult 


" place he is filling. 


Annual Meeting of the Chicago Association 

With delegates from the more than one hun- 
dred churches belonging to this association, 
its meetings are sure to be large and enthusi- 
astic. The forty-ninth annual meeting held 
with Jefferson Church was no exception to 
the rule. Dr. Sidney Strong was chosen 
moderator for the year. Dr. Jones of India 
made an address on the relation of Christian- 
ity to the ethnic religions, and Dr. J. F. Loba 
another on the missionary crisis in India. 
Other topics brought before the body were: 
How can the Sabbath be secured to the work- 
ing man? The children and their day; The 
ideal church, what things it can do, and what 
things it cannot do; What in the church’s 
life and teaching is most potent to influence 
the world? The encouraging signs of the times 
in matters relating to the church. 


Death of Potter Palmer 
Though in his seventy sixth year no onein 


In and Around Chicago 


Chicago had thought of Mr. Palmer as an old 
map. He had suffered from a cold and trou- 
ble with his throat, but was supposed to be 
in no danger whatever. Hepassed away Sun- 
day afternoon and was buried Wednesday. 
Mr. Palmer was of Quaker descent and had 
never closely identified himself with any 
church in Chicago, though his family are reg- 
ular attendants at St. James’s Episcopal. He 
has lived in Chicago fifty years and been a 
leading business man nearly all that time. It 
was due to his energy and sagacity that State 
Street was widened and made the center of 
the retail trade of Chicago. His hotel, which 
he was compelled to run because no one dared 
to pay the rent asked for it, he managed 
with such success that it netted him $1,000a 
day. He helped secure the sp!endid system 
of South Side parks. He saved the North 
Shore and turned a neglected sand beach into 
one of the most elegant highways in the coun- 
try. His own house, conspicuous among the 
palaces which now line the North Shore Drive, 
he built when the region about him was al- 
most a waste. Hundreds of houses on streets 
leading to the Lake Shore Drive he erected in 
order to furnish comfortable and attractive 
homes at moderate rents to those who appre- 
ciate a fineheighborhood. Withall his wealth 
he was easily approached by the poor, whom 
he constantly befriended. Never ostentatious 
in his gifts, they are known to be very large. 
At his funeral were scores of the men to 
whem he had extended help. The will, which 
disposes of a fortune estimated as high as 
$12,000,000, has not yet been made public. 
Mr. Palmer leaves two sons, one of whom is a 
member of the common council. 


Chicago, May 10. FRANKLIN. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Bluebird 


Some time in Heaven sojourned this bird, 
And there the chant of the seraphs heard ; 
One note of the theme it repeateth still— 
“Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish ’’—till 
Quivers the song-swept blue above; 
And earth, lying dreamily under, 
Thrills with delight and wonder— 
**Cherish Love.” 


Therefore the bloom to the apple-bough, 
The flower to the wood-knoll springeth now, 
And leaf-mist gathers in copse and glen. 
“‘ Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish,” again 
The fiute-voice calls from the blue above. 
How shall I dare gainsay it? 
What should I do but obey it? 
“Cherish Love.” 


Not now can the seed be pent underground, 
The bud in its winter sheath be bound, 
Nor the spirit in me be chained and dark. 
*‘Cherisb, cherish, oh! cherish ”’—hark 
To the seraph-taught in the blue above! 
But if the song should not reach thee, 
Who shail it be that will teach thee 
“Cherish Love”? 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


Oh Glad Green Leaves 


Oh, the glad, green leaves! Oh, the happy 
wind! 
Oh, delicate fragrance and balm! 
Storm and tumult are left behind 
In a rapture of golden calm. 


From dewy morning to starry night 
The birds sing sweet and strong, 

That the radiant sky is filled with light, 
That the days are fair and long; 


That the bees are drowsy about the hive— 
Earth is so warm and gay! 
And ’tis joy enough to be alive 
In the heavenly month of May! 
—Celia Thazter. 





One of Thoreau’s quaint 
An Opportunity sayings was, “A man is 
for Wealth 4 4 . 

rich in proportion to the 
number of things he can afford to let 
alone.’”’ On this basis, there surely never 
were such opportunities for wealth as at 
the present time, when we are surrounded 
by beautiful, attractive and tempting ob- 
jects which are freely bought and used 
by our neighbors and acquaintances. To 
be able to resist temptations to buy 
things which we are just as well off with- 
out, and to indulge in amusements and 
recreations which are not for our phys- 
ical or moral well-being, to be able to 
limit ourselves in regard to creditable 
indulgences, these are evidences of a 
strong character. One of the first and 
most important lessons which the mother 
of today must teach her child is to let 
things alone. When the baby has learned 
to admire the pretty tlowers without pick- 
ing them, to see candy, fruit, or other 
things which he knows ‘‘taste good” 
without putting them in his mouth; when 
the child has learned not to do things 
simply because “‘ the other boys and girls ”’ 
do them, then he can be trusted to go out 
into the world alone, for he can resist 
temptation. When such a boy grows to 


manhood his wants will be so few, his. 


desires will be so well under control that 
he will be indeed what Thoreau would 
call ‘‘a very rich man.” 


The Righteous Friend 


BY JAMES HAVENS LENOX 


Not the self-righteous friend—not at 
all. It is often the truly righteous man 
or woman, the one whom we honor and 
revere, who will walk lovingly beside us 
while we tread the narrow path of good- 
ness, and forsake us when we deviate 
from that better way. True, it was our 
own fault; we did commit the deed we 
should have left undone; we did, in a 
moment of carelessness, repeat what we 
should not have told ; we did contradict 
ourselves in speaking to the two persons 
who afterwards compared notes; doubt- 
less we deserve to be sent to Coventry, 
but it is hard, just the same! A friend 
is expected to understand ; somehow we 
had treasured the illusion that whatever 
we did he would put himself in our place 
and know the deed was not premeditated ; 
the misplaced confidence was regretted 
as soon as it was uttered ; the discrepancy 
in our statements was the result of 
two different moods. But the righteous 
friend never acts hastily, and never 
speaks unadvisedly, and so he does not 
understand, after all. The friendship of 
a lifetime parts its strands under the 
strain. 

Shall we say it was no true friendship ? 
No, it was true, as far as it went. As 
long as it could remain ideal it was per- 
fect, but as soon as the one failed to be 
all that he should have been the other 
applied his plumb line and delivered his 
just verdict: “I was mistaken in him; 
he is unworthy.” There is a beautiful 
little essay called I Had a Friend, 
which holds up a picture of a perfect 
friendship ; but if one falls short of the 
highest—no less—‘“ then,” says the writer, 
“the simple fact is, our man, our woman 
has vanished ; we have lost that ideal 
made real which we have been calling 
friend. We cannot if we would feel to 
him as we did before.” O, limited view! 
Such friendship is unworthy the name it 
bears. ‘“‘Love me at my best,’’ it de- 
mands. ‘‘Ignore my faults; pretend I 
have none, rather. Gloss over things, 
and when something thrusts itself for- 
ward which will not be denied, then re- 
nounce the whole!” Illustrations tread 
on one another as we recall the friend- 
ships we have seen vanish one by one. 

Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. were friends of 
many years’ standing, attracted by their 
very unlikeness. One was impetuous, 
warm-hearted, quick and often careless of 
speech; the other was exact, lofty in her 
ideals, demanding truth in every one— 
truth if the heavens fell. One day in a 
thoughtless moment Mrs. A. said some- 
thing which apparently reflected on Mrs. 
B.’s veracity in a certain matter. Of 
course the person to whom she spoke felt 
it her duty to report the matter to Mrs. 
B., who, touched in her tenderest point, 
at once in a white heat of indignation 
called her friend to account. 

Mrs. A. tried to explain. ‘‘ You know 
I never meant any such construction to 
be put on my words; I spoke carelessly. 
Do, do forgive me! I will go at once and 
put things straight.” 

But herfriend wasrigid. ‘‘ You cannot 


deny that you said it. Thereis no excuse 
for you. Do not make the affair worse 
by attempts at palliation.” 

And so the friendship dissolved, justly, 
possibly ; still, one cannot but think that 
some day Mrs. B. will feel that she paid 
a heavy price for her righteousness, and 
will wish that loving, tender, injudicious 
friend back in her life again. 

There were two young men who loved 
each other; they read the same books, 
they shared the same experiences; they 
said nothing should come between them. 
One became a minister, the other, in a 
distant town, a trustee in a church. A 
pastor was to be chosen and the trustee 
suggested his friend. The church, under 
a policy which says, “If you would ac- 
cept a call, then it is offered you; if not, 
then it is not,’ told the trustee to ap- 
proach the minister with the facts, in con- 
fidence. 

It was a puzzling question ; it involved 
giving up a home and friends and the 
taking up of a new and difficult work ; 
the minister was uncertain what to do. 
Under promise of secrecy he talked the 
matter over with certain tried friends in 
his parish, when suddenly, to his dismay, 
the matter was out; some one had 
broken his word. Had the minister ac- 
cepted the church it would not have mat- 
tered, but he declined, and the trustee 
was, or so he thought, called indiscreet. 
He was a righteous man, so he wrote his 
friend that since he had fallen below the 
standard of honor and betrayed a confi- 
dence their friendship was at an end. 
The minister explained, and expressed 
his regret, but tono purpose. Doubtless 
pique had something to do with the de- 
cision of the friend quite as much as a 
high ideal, but had he ever known true 
friendship ? 

“We sin against our dearest, not be- 
cause we do not love, but because we do 
not imagine,” says Ian Maclaren, and a 
truer word was never spoken. To put 
yourself in your friend’s place may not 
be always to understand his conduct, but 
it gives you at least a point of view. ‘If 
I had been he I should have had such and 
such influences brought to bear on my 
judgment; my temperament would have 
influenced me; I, too, should have failed 
to see what is plain enough now in the 
event; I wish he had not done as he has, 
but he is my friend and I trust him.” Is 
that not the better attitude? 

By what right, after all, do we demand 
perfection from our friends, we who so 
lack it ourselves? The righteous man 
who condemns his friend condemns him- 
self at the same time for his own hard- 
ness of heart. ‘‘There are two elements 
required in a true friendship,’ Emerson 
writes, ‘‘truth and tenderness.’”’ The 
righteous friend demands the one and 
withholds the other—that tenderness 
which covers a multitude of sins. That 
same essayist who insisted that friend- 
ship must breathe the air of ideality 
alone said in a wiser moment a better 
thing: ‘‘‘Love me, love my dog,’ says 
the proverb. ‘Love me, love the dog in 
me!’ says friendship. ‘Love me as I 
am, poor as I am; know me, and yet love 
me!’”’ 
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The Purpose of School Gardens 
in Europe and America 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH 


The importance of Arbor Day for edu- 
cating children to a proper appreciation 
and knowledge of trees and their culture 
is accepted everywhere in this country, 
but a formal planting of trees once a year 
only brings the children into contact with 
one side of nature. The effort is now 
being made to introduce school gardens in 
all places where surroundings will permit. 
The school garden enables the children, 
who might not otherwise have the oppor- 
tunity, to study plant life in the shape 
of ornamental flowers and useful vege- 
tables in the only really practical way. 
The plants, flowers, shrubs and vegetables 
are cultivated by them under the direc- 
tion of the teachers, and the pupils have 
all the work to do from the time the seeds 
are planted until they produce flowers. 

In Europe school gardens have been 
Officially recognized by the state and 
government, and in some cases have been 
the means of stimulating in children the 
desire to learn m>re of scientific horti- 
culture. In Germany, for instance, many 
school gardens started in a small way 
have developed into technical schools for 
arboriculture and horticulture. The Ger- 
mans are astute enough to turn the edu- 
cational schools to industrial use, so the 
school gardens devote most attention to 
the cultivation of garden vegetables. 

In some of the weaving districts of the 
Rhine, where modern machinery has dis- 
placed old hand employments, school 
gardens were established for the purpose 
of teaching the children of the weavers a 
new way of making a living. It is said 
on good authority that had not the school 
gardens thus prepared the present gener- 
ation for the new industrial changes, 
there would have been starvation and 
absolute destitution in many communities. 

In 1869 Austria prescribed not only in- 
struction in agriculture in all normal 
schools, but ordered also the establish- 
ment of school gardens in all villages. In 
this way the children of Austria have 
had a better chance than those of most 
nations to learn about the practical side 
of raising plants. Switzerland also has 
established the school garden. The rural 
school gardens of this little European 
republic are the pleasantest in the world, 
and the children obtain a thorough, prac- 


tical and theoretical knowledge of plant, 


culture through field and book studies. 
In France, Belgium and Sweden the 
school gardens have only a practical pur- 
pose, and they endeavor toe teach scien- 
tific culture of the products which have 
been found to pay the best in their re- 
spective countries. 

The school garden in the United States 
would be of a more elastic nature than in 
any other country, and its development 
along the lines already attempted should 
be fruitful of success. Thus in large 
cities, where land is expensive, roof gar- 
dens have in some instances been estab- 
lished and flowering plants raised by chil- 
dren under guidance of teachers. The 
object sought is not to make agricultur- 
ists of the students, but to awaken in 


their minds a true esthetic love for flow- 


ers, to show them the mysteries of growth 
and development, and to make them fa- 
miliar with the name and habits of com- 


mon plants. If vegetables are raised, the 
work is performed in a:limited way sim- 
ply to give practical illustration of how 
our common table vegetables grow in the 
fields. Such conservatories or roof gar- 
dens in the city schools have proved of 
great value, and even where there is 
merely an apology for one in the shape of 
a few boxes of flowers in the sunny win- 
dows the success has been unmistakable. 

In villages and the rural districts the 
school gardens take on a different charac- 
ter. Where every child sees plants grow- 
ing, there is needed not so much theoreti- 
cal instruction in plant culture as field 
or garden work for encouraging a love for 
beauty and order in landscape effects. 
Landscape gardening on a small scale, 
and rural embellishment of a high order, 
are the chief objects sought. By instill- 
ing into the mind of the school children a 
proper appreciation for beautiful garden, 
lawn and landscape effects, a new love 
for nature is awakened and a new art is 
promoted. The love for pretty, artistic 
grounds must eventually show itself in 
the character of our rural villages and 
towns. The school garden thus becomes 
an important adjunct to the public school 
of either city or village, and must have 
an important bearing upon the future 
eesthetic and artistic development of our 
country. 





Topics for Mothers’ Meetings 


Two programs used this year at Mothers’ 
Meetings have come to our desk and they are 
both so well chosen and arranged that we 
wish to call attention tothem. They may be 
suggestive to other organizations. We regret 
that we can only print the bare topics with- 
out the excellent quotations accompanying 
them on the calendars. Here is the list of the 
Maternal Association connected with the 
South Congregational Church, New Britain, 
Ct. 


I, THE INFLUENCE OF MEMORY, especially the 
memories of an early home upon the future life 
of the child. How may we so order our homes 
that life shall be enriched and made useful by 
its recollections ? 

II. TRAINING OF THE AFFECTIONS, and the 
overcoming of selfishness in the various rela- 
tions of life. 

III. (2) THE CHRISTMAS VISION. Luke 2.; () 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF Toys. : 

IV. MOTHERS AS PRESERVERS OF THE SPIRIT- 
UAL IDEALS OF THE RACE. 

V. BIOGRAPHY. How may we best read, study 
and enjoy siographies in our homes? 

VI. THE CULTIVATION IN OURSELVES AND OUR 
CHILDREN OF THE GENTLER VIRTUES— 
Tenderness, Gentleness, Reverence, Modesty, 
Compassion. 

VII. THE INDEBTEDNESS OF PARENTS TO HOR- 
ACE BUSHNELL, with special consideration of 
Christian Nurture. (Coincident with the cele- 
bration of the centenary of Bushnell’s birth.) 

VIII. How MAY WE, consistently with the per- 


formance of every duty, cultivate in ourselves 
and our children the saving grace of humor? 
IX. THE PURSUIT OF THE IDEAL, or the “ With" 


held Completions of Life.” 


Another thoughtful and practical list of 
topics is this prepared for the Maternal Asso- 
ciation of the Windsor Avenue Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct. : 

I. CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 

II. MusIc IN THE HOME. 

III. CHILDREN’S SPENDING MONEY. 

IV. THE CHILD: (a) From his own point of view ; 
(b) From his parents’ point of view; (c) From 
his grandparents’ point of view. 

V. STORIES AND STORY TELLING. 

VI. OuR Boys AND THEIR NEEDS. 

VII. THE PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE, 

VIII. THE SIMPLICITY OF LIVING: (a) As relates 
to dress; (») As relates to food; (c) As relates 
to social life. 

IX. VALUE OF REGULAR HABITS IN CHILDREN. 
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Closet and Altar 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


Thou coverest Thyself with light as with 
a garment. 





The infinity of God is not mysterious, 
it is only unfathomable; not concealed, 
but incomprehensible ; it is a clear infin- 
ity, the darkness of the pure, unsearch- 
able sea.—John Ruskin. 


A life of religion is a life of faith, and 
faith is that strange faculty by which 
man feels the presence of the invisible, 
exactly as some animals have the power 
of seeing in the dark.—F. W. Robertson. 


Come, Light serene and still! 
Our darkened spirits fill 

With thy clear day: 
Guide of the feeble sight, 
Star of grief’s darkest night, 
Reveal the path of right, 

Show us thy way! 

—Robert II. of France. 





With whatever darkness thou mayest 
surround thy works, yet God is light.— 
Tertullian. 





This is the mystery of light. With all 
deep things the deeper light brings new 
mysteriousness. The mystery of light is 
the privilege and prerogative of the pro- 
foundest things. The shallow things are 
capable only of the mystery of darkness. 
. .. And how, then, must it be with God, 
the Being of all beings, the Being who is 
himself essential Being, out of.whom all 
other beings spring and from whom they 
are continually fed? Surely in Him the 
law which we have been tracing must 
find its consummation. Surely of Him it 
must be supremely true that the more 
we know of Him, the more mysterious 
He must forever be. The mystery of 
light must be complete in Him.—Pahillips 
Brooks. 


Blessed is the darkness which encur- 
tains my God; if I may not see Him, it 
is sweet to know that He is working in 
secret for my eternal good.—Spurgeon. 





Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the 
way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 

Through love to light! Through light, O God, 
to thee 

Who art the love of love, the eternal light of 


light. 
—R. W. Gilder. 


We thank Thee, Lord, that when 
Thou hidest Thyself it is in light and 
notin darkness. Thy life transcends 
our thought. Wecannot comprehend, 
but praise Thee that our search leads 
up from doubt to confidence, from 
faith to love, from blind and ignorant 
groping to the full glory of Thy 
revelation in the life of Jesus Christ. 
So change our lives by the indwelling 
of Thy light-bringing Spirit that the 
darkness of our sin may disappear. 
Give purity of heart that we may see 
Thee in Thy holiness. Let Thy light 
be as a goal for our desires. Make us 
dissatistied with paltry aims and low 
desires and all the folly of self-pleas- 
ing, and let us find our heart’s best 
satisfaction in doing Thy will in com- 
munion with Thee. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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The Education of Boz 


BY KATE L. ADAMS 


We named him 
James Boswell, 
because he began 
early to observe 
admiringly our 
old horse, long 
known as Sam 
Johnson, but 
even now, at the 
advanced age of 
five, he shows no 
tendency towards 
productive lit- 
erary genius. Saul would have been a 
much more appropriate name, as I often 
think when I find him at the window 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against some good Christians of his own 
species outside. 

But I’m not going to write a history of 
his vices, which are few, but of his virtues, 
and they are many—so many that it is 
hard to tell where to begin. Perhaps it 
will be best to begin, at least, as far back 
as I knew him. 

He came from the famous Chestnut 
Hill Kennels, near Philadelphia, though 
he is neither slow nor always conspicuous 
for brotherly love. He arrived in a queer 
little tent-like combination of wood and 
canvas, and brought with him his re- 
markable Scotch pedigree—his ancestors 
belonging to the famous household of 
Sir Walter Scott. From Philadelphia to 
Cape Cod was a long and weary journey 
for so young a traveler as a four-months- 
old puppy, so when he leaped out of his 
tent at last, his journey ended, his liveli- 
ness was something startling, and it was 
plain that no time was to be lost in his 
training. 

From that moment in September, 1896, 
his education began. The fall term of 
his Freshman year was filled with trials 
for him and for his tutors. Hewas under 
the almost constant care of a chaperon, 
and a sorrowful sight was the first pair of 
bed shoes that he discovered when left to 
himself for a moment—a handful of 
shreds and nothing more. 

The negative part of his education con- 
sumed his Freshman year. It was so 
hard to learn not to do what he ought not 
and so much less entertaining to him 





Singing 





An exciting inning 


For the Children 


than learning to do the things he ought 
todo. Ina few months he was able to do 
what you will see in these pictures. 

Naturally, the first things to learn ina 
dog university are to sit up and to speak, 
and though it was at first difficult physi- 
cally to keep his balance, the influence of 
mind over matter has made it almost a 
second nature. Then, in easy sequence, 
came standing on his hind legs and stand. 
ing up in the corner, which is not so easy, 
because it is often quite a mental strain 
to find his corner. These successes 
marked his Freshman year. 

His Sophomore year was, of course, 
partly devoted to scrapping with other 
Sophomores and with little puppy Fresh- 
men and to new recreations. Not foot- 
ball, but footwear, is his chosen athletic 
sport, and you can here see him in the 
heat of the first inning. He has the 
record in his dog college for high jump- 
ing. 
To tell the truth, that Sophomore year 





James Boswell 


he was the terror of his instructors, and 
the grief of his fond mistress, who seri- 
ously considered removing him from the 
university and requiring him to go into 
business for himself. He ran away from 
home and duty continually, and was in 
a shockingly unmanageable state. 

As a Junior, with a little more wisdom 
(?) came more freedom, and an elective 
was allowed. His choice turned out to 
be a course in dancing, and to this he gave 
all the time which he was not devoting 
to the required studies of theology and 
music. His religious nature has developed 
steadily. Each year he has become more 
absorbed in his prayers so that, besides 
being a constant attendant with the 
family at voluntary chapel, he can never 
be persuaded to stop when praying by 
himself till he hears the word “Amen” 
—in spite of all distracting remarks about 
rats, bones, cats and supper. 

His singing, though fine in a dogged 
way, is rather broad in its method, as he 
has not specialized on any part and sings 
equally well bass or alto, tenor or even 
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soprano, ac- 
cording tothe 
voice of his 
immediate in- 
structor, for 
he never 
sings alone. 
At the begin- 
ning of this 
story you will 
see Boz sing- 
ing lustily in 
one of these 
duets. 

Finally 
eame his 
Senior year. 
Of course he 
thought he 
knew it all, 
and so put all the remaining time into 
accomplishments. He learned to rub his 
nose to perfection, with a jaunty air, 
to shut the door, sometimes with a bang 
indicating superfluous energy, perhaps, 
but never ill nature. He has an aptitude 
for dramatic art, so that he dies without 
a wag of the tail, also the trivial ac- 
complishment of making a sneeze, and 
he can yawn in a most blasé fashion— 
as if to show that his four years’ course 
had shown him that all the ordinary ex- 
periences of life were a weariness to the 
flesh. His dignity at this stage of his 
experience is well illustrated in the pic- 
ture in the center of the page. 

His post-graduate course was brief. He 
went to Yale, evidently with an idea of 
the ministry as a profession, for he 
haunted the Divinity School quite regu- 
larly, but he and everybody else soon 
found that he didn’t have a call, and, 
moreover, sad to tell, he was suspended 
during the first term for his late hours. 

His university training is over, but he 
considers it never too late to learn, and 
between his comings and goings in polite 
society he has recently acquired the help- 
ful trick of untying the cook’s apron 
strings, and of taking the arm of an es- 
cort to go to supper with the air of a 
débutante. 

If you will do as well in your college 
course as Mr. James Boswell has done in 
his, your fond parents may well be proud. 


Be to his virtues very kind, 
And to his faults a little blind. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Dr. Grenfell’s Life at the Far North 


DOG-TEAM mail via St. John’s 
A has at last brought us news from 
' our northern missionary, up to 
Feb. 18. The two pictures might prop- 
erly be labeled, ‘‘before” and ‘‘after”’ 
the arrival of the boxes sent from the 
Congregational House last fall. They 
certainly show that it is entirely appro- 
priate to send shoes, stockings and sweat- 
ers to children in Arctic lands who go 
barefooted on the snow! I trust that the 
lady who despite all newspaper rules sent 
those four sweaters anonymously—except 
for the tell-tale express tag with Concord 
upon it—will see this pictorial receipt! 


. .. The two boxes arrived safely and were 
most welcome. The steamer arrived in the 
night, broke through the standing ice and de- 
parted before I was out with the dogs to re- 
ceive them. The “‘sweaters” were, I think. 
the best prizes. I selected children whom I 
knew one with a kind heart would be glad 
to see the recipients of her gifts. Each had 
a “toque” [ toboggan cap?] as well, and they 
looked so nice it became the rage, and sev- 
eral parents came to me for work in the 
woods so as to get wool and knit sweaters for 
their lads. As I write this and the heavy 
snow is drifting, two of the laddies come with 
a note, looking ever so jolly in their toques 
and sweaters! 

I received the queer gift of ten ten-cent 

pieces for the children from Miss Davies. (I 
do not recognize that donor, but Dawes is a 
well-known and honored name in Massachu- 
setts!] It was ‘‘queer,” because probably 
not one child in the harbor ever owned a piece 
of money before. The children will go fora 
day’s berry-picking in the spring for the mis- 
sion, for I believe in teaching children that 
they must try and do for others what they 
would like others to do for them. It will be 
great fun to them besides, for in spring the 
snow goes and leaves the red-berries and 
marsh-berries which have been wrapped up 
in a white mantle six to ten feet deep since 
last November, and which now emerge, sweet- 
ened and ready for the arrival of the migra- 
tory birds which come to nest. 
. .. Shall I tell you «f my last seven days’ 
work? Sunday, Feb.9. At Roddickton mill, 
nine miles upthe bay from Englee. Blowinga 
storm of wind. In morning walked to Dowie’s 
Cove, over the frozen bay. Heldservice. Back 
to dinner. Afternoon, went three and a half 
miles to hold prayers in Cobbler’s Cove, where 
no meeting had ever been held before. Itisa 
new settlement in the woods of fishermen 
turned loggers for our mill. Had to walk on 
Norwegian “ski” [skees], as the crust was 
thin and theicetoo. Strange to say, my faith- 
ful dog brought me two live auks. I hung 
them on a leng pole to take home when I re- 
turned. Hada delightful service and walked 
back with Geary by the light of a borrowed 
lantern—an old engine room lamp from a 
wrecked steamer. As we passed, we found 
that a snowy owl had been and eaten my 
auks! 

Mondsy. Left for Englee with my two 
teams of dogs. The brooks were badly over- 
flowed from a week’s “mild” and the thin ice 
of last night let us all through into the water. 
Got out safe and got a dry change from the 
keeper of our little “‘co-op” store. Went and 
consoled with the skipper of my schooner, 
whose two little boys were drowned last month 
through the ice, also with the woman whose 
young husband was lost in trying to save the 
boys. Visited patients and others on Tues- 
day, and left at daylight of Wednesday with 
dogs for Conche. Found the lead [the trail 
through the woods] badly grown up. Great 
difficulty in climbing first hills, the snow 
being deep and treacherous. After lunch, 
—i.e.,a tin kettle boiled on the snow over a 
dry birch and some fat pork buns—we found 
it impossible to proceed with dogs. You 
must understand the frozen rivers we traveled 


on had broken out in the “mild,” and you 
can’t drive komatik and dogs through prime- 
val forests full of windfalls. 

We had a hard experience that day. Lost 
our way. We were walking on raquettes and 
so were able to steer by compass. At dark 
found ourselves two miles from the only outlet 
through the hills, having descended to a prec- 
ipice over a place called Wild Cove. The 
young moon allowed us to remount the hills, 
but then disappeared. We found a raquette 
track leading in the direction we supposed we 
aan 
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ought to go, but lost itin the darkness. Now 
and again, however, we found it by feeling 
with our hands or lighting a match. At nine 
o’clock cut down some spruces in the dark 
and took a rest, eating some cake we had in 
our ‘‘nonny bags.”” We were wet through 
from the snow. It was too eold to sit more 
than a few minutes, and the wet of our boots 


ot 
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had frozen them hard. (My own socks had to 
be left in my boots till all thawed out together 
later.) Our prospect was for a night in the 
woods. We had, of course, an ax, but the 
trees were heavily snow-laden and in the dark 
we could nut tell the dry ones. Lost my right 
mitten also, and had to sacrifice a dry sock, 
which I woreasaglove the rest of the journey. 

We were just thinking what to do, when 
suddenly I heard a voice. Ilalloed loudly 
and soon two lads staggered out of the woods. 
They were faint for want of food, and had 
also lost their way, but knew the way to a hut. 
Ripped open our frozen “‘nonny-bag” and fed 
the worst one with “cake’’—all we had. It 
made him sick, but gave him courage to go on. 
Later we arrived safely at a fisherman’s hut. 
It was very small, very poor, and full of half- 
clad children, but it was a king’s palace to us. 
We revived on hot (and milkless) tea. Our 


host promised to sit up all night and keep the 
fire going if we would throw ourselves on the 
floor to dry and sleep. I lay on a box full of 
hens and arooster. Six times I had to wake 
up and rub his head on the ground, as he 
would crow just under my head. I suppose 
he thought our coming in meant that it was 
morning! 

At daybreak (of Thursday) we left our kind 
host apologizing for his inability to do more. 
Of course no one offered him a farthing. 
That would bea gross insult in this country. 
I shall send him a present of some clothing 
for his dear little kiddies. We breakfasted at 
Conche, saw patients—one poor old man just 
dying. All Roman Catholics there, but 
showed us the greatest kindness, knitted me 
a new pair of mittens, mended our boots and 
clothing, and on Friday sent three fishermen 
to see’'us safely over to Roddickton mill, 
where we arrived after eight hours’ walk 
through thick woods. Visited sick folk and 
left at daylight on Saturday for the north. 
All day over hill and dale. A man had gone 
ahead before daylight so that we might follow 
his raquette tracks, but he had retraced his 
steps so often we found it hard—it needed a 
Sherlock Holmes to keep us right! Gotto a 
hut at 8.30 and slept on the floor in my sleep- 
ing-bag. Sunday, had prayers in two huts 
and a talk to the children. These men are 
trappers in the winter, but had only got two 
foxes and two otters. Another night on the 
floor, and after forty-five miles (and thirteen 
hours ), all round the bay, reached home at 
night—a bath, a good meal and a real bed 
with sheets. 

This an outline. The week before spent 
four nights in the woods. Had to get up one 
night out of my bag and cut a trench in the 
snow with my ax to get my bag out of the 
wind. It was then 30° below zero. But I en- 
joy it. You never tasted such tea as we cook 
on the snow, nor such pork as we grill on a 
stick by the fire over trees we have cut down, 
and you never slept better than I did on the 
hen-coop in between the rooster’s untimely 
performances. 

God keeps us very well and very happy, 
and gives us a joy and peace many dollars 
wouldn’t buy. Yours in His service, 

W. T. G. 

There! our whole page is used, with no 
room for the notes and queries of the 
“Old Folks.” But I know they would 
not miss this very interesting letter from 
our good friend at the Nor’ard. Com- 
ment upon it is needless. A happy man 
is our missionary, trudging al] day with 
wet feet in the woods, sleeping on the 
floor at night, and eating such poor things 
as the trappers set before him. But he 
is doing God’s work, and has meat to 
eat that many know not of! 

Two more boxes are to be sent off to 
Battle Harbor Hospital about June 1, and 
any one caring to add warm clothing, 
especially for men and boys (including 
perhaps yarn and worsted), or interesting 
reading, pictures, etc., should mark pack- 
ages (express paid) ‘‘14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Care A. B. C. F. M. shipping room, 
For Dr. Grenfell.” It will all do good 
somewhere among Dr. G.’s fisherfolk, 
scattered along five hundred miles of 
Newfoundland and Labrador coast. 

P.S. Another letter just received from 
the west shore of Newfoundland, in sight 
of Labrador. Sad story of starving half- 
Eskimo family : “living on dry flour and 
naught else. Youngest girl pretty and 
intelligent ; black Eskimo hair and eyes, 
but otherwise ‘white’; photograph later. 
I hope to get her away somewhere; can 
you suggest a haven of refuge?” 


Me. MaSED) 
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The Campaign 
Vill. The Crisis 
By Prof. E. 


1. The unexpected visit to Pisidian An- 
tioch. After sailing from Cyprus north- 
ward to the mainland, Paul and Barnabas 
started ona perilous tour to the highlands 
in the southern part of the Roman prov- 
ince, Galatia. If the epistle to the Gala- 
tians was written to thechurches wh se 
founding is described in Acts 13 and 14, 
Paul probably sought the South Galatian 
highlands for his health. His ailment 
was one that he felt might, in the eyes of 
the Galatians, naturally have incapaci- 
tated him for preaching |Gal. 4: 15, 14]. 
Very likely it did seem to young John 
Mark to have unfitted him for further 
work, and the young man, having no 
desire to follow a sick man through the 
dangerous torrents and the brigand in- 
fested passes of the Taurus mountains 
fef. 2 Cor. 11: 26], returned to Jerusalem 
[Acts 13:13]. His desertion at a critical 
juncture when his services were so much 
needed must have been a serious annoy- 
ance to Paul and Barnabas, 

Antioch, like all the subsequent centers 
of Paul’s missionary activity, was a great 
city. It was strategically situated upon 
a Roman trunk road, and was the military 
center of the southern half of the great 
province. 

2. The addressin the Antioch synagogue. 
There was evidently a populous Jewish 
quarter in the city, and the two travelers 
made themselves known to its leading 
citizens. In the eyes of these foreign 
born Jews the strangers possessed the 
eclat of rabbis trained in Jerusalem, and 
were invited to speak in the synagogue. 
The first words of Paul’s famous address 
in the synagogue must have given the 
more conservative element in his audience 
a queer feeling, for he directly addressed 
himself to the synagogue Gentiles who 
were present [v. 16], as he had been ac- 
customed to do in Syrian Antioch. To 
their horror and indignation, a little later 
he invited the synagogue Gentiles present 
to believe in the Messiahship of Jesus 
and enter the Messianic kingdom [v. 26]. 
The audience poured out of the synagogue 
door at the close of the service in the 
most intense excitement. The more lib- 
eral of the Jews and many synagogue 
Gentiles called on Paul and Barnabas 
during the following week, and were 
convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus 
[vs. 42, 43]. 

3. The turning to the Gentiles. Paul 
had read in the faces of some of his audi- 
ence an angry protest against his offer of 
Messianic salvation to the synagogue 
Gentiles, and had closed his address with 
a solemn warning to them [vs. 40, 41]. 
The opposition gathered strength during 
the week and the following Sabbath, be- 
fore an audience that packed the syna- 
gogue, the conservative Jews broke out 
into open and violent opposition [vs. 44, 
15]. Paul and Barnabas had evidently 
anticipated this and, after searching the 
Scriptures for guidance, had determined 
upon a bold step that had never before 
been taken. They had determined, if 
necessary, to break away from the syna- 





* The International Sunday School Lesson for May 
25. Text, Acts. 13:438-52. Paul at Antioch in 
Pisidia. 


of Testimony’ 
in South Galatia 
I, BoSwoRTH 


gogue and preach to Gentiles that had 
not had, and did not except to have, any 
connection with the synagogue. For the 
first time in the history of the movement, 
therefore, after the opposition of this 
second Sabbath, they rented a room and 
held independent Christian services. 
Later this was Paul’s regular practice 
when driven from the synagogue {cf. 
Acts 18: 6, 7; 19: 8, 9]. Paul learned in 
Antioch that he could stop any barbarous 
Phrygian fresh from the country, who 
might never have seen a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and preach to him the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The great historic cities of 
our faith are Bethlehem where our Lord 
was born, Nazareth where he toiled, Jeru- 
salem where he died, Syrian Antioch 
where the Christian movement began to 
broaden, and Pisidian Antioch where we, 
the Gentiles, received complete recog- 
nition as objects of the grace of God. 

The independent movement spread 
through all that sub-division of the prov- 
ince [v. 49], and God indorsed the new 
step as usual by giving the Holy Spirit to 
the converts [v. 52]. 

4, The crime of the Jews. The hostile 
Jews finally succeeded in driving the 
apostles out of the region. This result 
they effected through some of the promi- 
nent Gentile women of the city who were 
accustomed to attend the synagogue serv- 
ices, and who had not responded to Paul’s 
preaching. These women stirred up their 
husbands, who were influential citizens 
or Officials, to regard Paul and Barnabas 
as disturbers of the peace and to expel 
them from the city [v. 50]. 

The great crime of the Jews consisted 
not in the crucifixion of Jesus, which 
was the work of the local ecclesiastical 
machine in Jerusalem rather than the 
deed of the nation, but in their persistent 
determination not to sacrifice their pre- 
eminence [ef. v. 45], in their bitter un- 
willingness to share special privileges 
with all men. This brought them into 
direct conflict with the living God, who 
had concentrated attention upon them 
for a time in order that through them he 
might ultimately more effectively bless 
all nations. The penalty they have paid 
is known to all the world. In their na- 
tional history has been illustrated God’s 
great retributive principle that he who 
will have all for himself shall lose all. 
They expected to have the whole earth 
for themselves [cf. Rom. 4: 13], but as 
a nation they have no foot of it. They 
supposed themselves to be the sole trus- 
tees of true religion, and would not share 
it; they have, therefore, lost this trustee- 
ship and stand idly by while the Gentiles 
carry the gospel to the earth’s end. It is 
a part of the irony of history that they 
who at this critical period in their na- 
tional life willfully insisted upon being 
pre-eminent should have been compelled, 
often in sullenness and sorrow, to enrich 
the life of the nations over whom they 
proudly sought pre-eminence. There is 
scarcely a nation in Christendom that 
has not numbered among its greatest 
philosophers, its most talented musicians, 
its wisest statesmen, or its most skillful 
financiers members of this strangely 
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gifted race, whose own Talmudic philoso- 
phy is a by-word, which has no songs of 
its own to sing, no state of its own to 
guide, and no national system of finance 
to administer. It is the great lesson of 
the ages, writ large in the characters of a 
national crime and its age-long punish- 
ment, that he who will not share shall not 
have. 


Needs must there be one way, our chief 
Best way of worship: let me strive 

To find it, and when found, contrive 

My fellows also take their share ! 

This constitutes my earthly care: 

God's is above it and distinct. 

For I, a man, with men am linked 

And not a brute with brutes; no gain 
That Ierperience, must remain 
Unshared. 





The Oklahoma Meeting 


The twelfth General Association convened 
at Perkins, May 1-4. The two words which 
best characterize the meeting are spirituality 
and fraternity. Our composite ministry has 
been too much like separate crystals. This 
gathering gave evidence of a growing esprit 
de corps. Though the program committee 
arranged to devote two evenings to repre- 
sentatives of our National Societies, not one 
graced our gathering. 

The registrar’s report showed gains in every 
column: 83 churches, an increase of 10, with 
a membership of 2,599. The benevolence av- 
eraged 91 cents per capita. 

The report of Superintendent Parker on 
home missions was full of hope and wise 
counsel. The most encouraging features of 
the year were revivals among the older 
churches and developments in the new coun- 
try. The motto has beeo, ‘‘Get all we can 
from the fields and let the society supplement 
the balance.” Our faces were held toward 
self-support. One said: ‘‘ We want no craw- 
fish-method in our advance.”’ 

The Sunday school missionary work was 
presented by Superintendent Murphy. The 
report showed about 1,400 scholars in mission 
schools; to these 107 grants had been made 
amounting to $213.94. The increase in receipts 
was over 50 per cent. Rev. W. F. Harding of 
Alva gave a stirring address on Why I am in 
the Sunday School Work. 

The women held a spirited meeting. Re- 
ceipts were double those of the previous year. 

The program emphasized three features : 

Loyalty to Congregationalism was quick- 
ened by the masterly paper of Rev. J. W. 
Moats, and by the pointed and earnest ad- 
dress of Col. C. T. Prouty for the C. C. B.S. 

Christian Education received a needed uplift 
in the inspiring addresses of Rev. Messrs. 
Keniston and Harding and in the excellent 
paper of President House of Kingfisher Col- 
lege. The latter was rightly termed a “liter- 
ary gem.” 

The deeper spiritual life was emphasized in 
the devotional seasons, the Bible readings on 
the Holy Spirit and especially in the soul- 
stirring sermon by Rev. O. W. Rogers. 

We descended the mount of fellowship 
pledged to our Congregational principles, our 
Christian institutions and a more consistent 
life in Christ. 

Rev. Thos. H. Harper as moderator, with 
rare tact and sweetness of spirit, contributed 
much to the success of the meeting. 

Cc. G. M. 





The tendency of theological students to 
turn toward the chief centers of learning is 
as marked in other lands as in New England. 
In the United Free Church theological college 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, there are now only 
fifteen students, with five professors, the New 
College of Edinburgh having proved more 
attractive to the graduates of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity seeking theological training, and the 
question is being discussed whether it is 
necessary to continue the Aberdeen theo- 
logical school. 
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Religion on Long Island 
BY REV. E. LYMAN HOOD, PH. D. 


The island contains 1,700 square miles and 
has a population of 1,500,000; or, it isone and a 
half times the size of Rhode Island and has 
three times as many voters. Like ancient 
Gaul, it can be easily divided into three parts: 
the great city of Brooklyn, its suburbs and 
the remainder of the island. When discov- 
ered, this beautiful isle between the seas was 
inhabited by thirteen tribes of Indians. Now, 
no one can witne s the incoming tide from all 
lands without declaring that many more na- 
tionalities are represented. The languages of 
Babel are here spoken. 

The early settlers from Connecticut founded 
churches of the Pilgrim faith. Why Congre- 
gationalism, for many years by far the strong- 
est polity on the island, should now be among 
the least of the denominations, propounds a 
problem. But it can be explained. Great 
changes are taking place. Long Island is 


1892 

Denom. Churches Members 
Congregational 28 11,480 
Baptist 38 14,235 
Methodist 45 17,884 
Lutheran 41 15,000 
Presbyterian 31 15,945 
Protestant Episcopal 45 17,361 


rapidly becoming one vast suburb of New 
York. The north and south shores are each, 
approximately, 125 miles long. They are 
lined with the spacious grounds and elegant 
villas of the wealthy, who hold themselves 
aloof from the “old settlers,’ and too often 
manifest no interest in church or school. 
For two centuries, except for a few Dutch at 
the western end, a purer Anglo-Saxon stock 
could not be found in America. Nowadays, 
Poles, Germans and Irish are coming in like a 
flood. Roman Catholicism is strong and ag- 
gressive. 

In the country and villages especially 
there are too many small, weak, struggling 
churches. Comity has been little known, or at 
least little practiced. In the face of united 
Romanism, Protestantism, thus divided, makes 
little progress. We need, not more churches, 
but more Christianity. 

On the other hand, though the number of 
the Protestant churches does not increase 
rapidly, a few are gaining steadily in member- 
ship, resources and influence. The gospel is 
preached with power and a more helpful fel- 
lowship is manifest. But the isolated situa- 
tion of the churches is’ accentuated by our 
polity. Again, the churches are compara- 
tively small, more than half of them paying 
salaries of $600 or less. Hence pastorates are 
of necessity short. Not one pastor has been 
recognized or installed by council. Few are 
called from Congregational churches or semi- 
naries. This ecclesiastical free trade has 
made the pulpit a commons for anybody 
and everybody. Liberty has become license. 
These conditions have not resulted wholly in 
loss, for among ministers thus secured have 
been men of God, the memory of whose faith- 
ful service is cherished with grateful appre- 
ciation. 

Brooklyn has come to occupy a unique posi- 
tion in the Congregationalism of America, 
Today in no large city does the communion 
hold so influential and honored a place. This 
is the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that Congregationalism was among the last of 
the denominations here established. New 
England churches had been founded two cen- 
turies on Long Island before the Church of 
the Pilgrims was organized in 1844. No eulogy 
need be spoken of him who was called to the 
pastorate. In his long, eventful ministry Dr. 
Storrs won the admiring confidence and affec- 
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tionate esteem of the churches, the city and 
the state. Nor are Budington, Beecher and 
Behrends to be forgotten. And worthy suc- 
cessors are found today in the men who main- 
tain the traditions and spirit of the revered 
past. One-third of our 50,000 communicants 
in the state are enrolled in the membership 
of the Brooklyn churches, which include six 
of the ten largest Congregational churches 
in the United States. Seven exceed 1,000 in 
membership, and one, with 2,400, is the larg- 
est in the world. The total membership has 
passed that of Boston, and, though counting 
less than a third as many churches as Chicago, 
the membership is almost as large. If the 
whole truth must be told, however, Brook- 
lyn’s marvelous record of the ’70’s and ’80’s 
has not been maintained recently. Unless the 
tide turns, her primacy is in danger. 

The following statistics of the six leading 
evangelical denominations of Brooklyn are 
substantially correct and are suggestive in- 
deed : 


1902 Gain in Ten Years 
Churches Members Churches Members 
30 14,498 2 3,108 
45 18,157 7 3,939 
58 22,351 13 4,467 
53 24,000 12 9,000 
42 16,144 11 199 
57 30,714 12 13,362 





The Personnel of Up-state Congre- 
gationalism 
WHAT IMPRESSES A STRANGER 


The tirst thing a newcomer sees is the splen- 
did brotherhood of Congregational ministers— 
kind, brotherly, cultured, earnest, believing 
‘“* whatsoever things are lovely and of good re- 
port” of all their brethren. A more genuine, 
manly set of men the writer has never met; a 
more royal welcome no stranger ever had. 

Another thing—up state Congregationalism 
may not be strong in numbers as compared 
to some other denominations, but it is strong 
in its conviction of its mission. The people 
of the churches can give a reason for the faith 
that isin them. They know that there would 
be one great note gone from the witness to 
Christ should they keep silence or shirk their 
great duty. 


OUR BUFFALO STATESMAN 


Dr. Fitch has been in Buffalo twenty years 
save one. He has seen the seed he has sown 
and faithfully nurtured become a great har- 
vest. The one struggling church has become 
strong, influential, and now has three full- 
grown daughter churches working by her side. 
The 200 members have become 1,500. Dr. 
Fitch is actually what every Congregational 
minister is theoretically—a bishop. 


OUR SYRACUSE APOSTLE 


Dr. Packard has the spirit of an apostle— 
modest, unworldly, unconscious of self, spir- 
itual. For fourteen years he has been the 
teacher of Plymouth Church, a church noted 
for its culture ina university city. The vni- 
versity has long claimed Dr. Packard as one 
of its closest official advisers. Besides these 
responsibilities, ‘‘he has had daily upon him 
the care of the churches.”” He has been the 
life of the up-state Home Missionary Society. 
A hundred young men have found him a 
friend firm, fast. 


SOME YOUNG MEN ON THE LINE 


Draw a line from Oswego on the lake 
through Syracuse to the Pennsylvania line 
and you have divided the Empire State in the 
center. At Oswego,in a historic church, is 
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Binghamton; F. S. Fitch, Buffalo 


Charley Thorp, good to look at, good to hear, 
and best of all asa sympathetic friend. His 
church loves him and their work goes grandly 
on. Syracuse is the center of the state. Here 
Buell, Bailey and Moody make a great trio of 
young men. Their churches are young and 
are beginning “‘ to rejoice like a young man to 
run a race.”’ 

Homer and Cortland are close together. 
The churches are bound in warm fellowship 
and so are the two young pastors—Kettle and 
Yost. Kettle was a Scotchman and Yost a 
Presbyterian, and both are better forit. Both 
churches are filled and have the largest night 
audiences in their respective towns. Kettle 
runs the Ministerial Bureau for the state. 
Yost has remodeled the church and every 
cent is provided for. 

At Lisle and Chenango Forks Mitchell and 
Ottman hold the fort in decaying towns and 
have this for reward: ‘ They are furnishing 
leaders for the churches and business of New 
York” 

Binghamton has the largest Congregational 
church in New York outside of the metropolis. 
Its other church, Plymouth, has renewed 
courage with its new pastor, Rey. Richard 
Peters. He is the right man in the right 
place. The old First has the largest evening 
audience in the city—numbering from 600 to 
800, and the majority men. It has a vested 
choir and the minister wears a gown. It has 
a way of now and then sending its minister 
abroad, or raising his salary, and in every 
possible way standing by him. All the long 
line of ministers lost their hearts to this noble 
church. It has a wonderful membership of 
young men. Itis 4 matter of common observa- 
tion that this church has the majority of the 
leading business men of the city just forging 
to the front. oN. M. W. 


Plymouth, Rochester, Withdraws 
from Fellowship 


At the annual meeting of the Western New 
York Association, held in Wellsville, Apr. 29, 
30, it was voted to accede to the request of 
Plymouth Church, Rochester, to withdraw 
from the association on the ground that the 
church no longer accepted the doctrinal basis 
of the association. 

Exuuior C. HALL, Registrar. 


A Call to All Sons of Andover 


To the Graduates of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary: Dear Brethren: 
It has recently come to public knowledge that it 


is now seriously proposed to remove the seminary 
from Andover. The present movement has taken 
form so rapidly and so quietly that the announce- 


ment comes as a surprise to many of the graduates. 
It is hardly fitting that a step of such importance 
should be taken without some expression of opin- 
ion on the part of former students, whose co-opera- 
tion will be essential to the future of the school, 
whatever decision is reached. 


In view of the need that the alumni should meet 
as promptly as possible for consultation, the under- 
signed have taken the liberty of appointing the 
time and place for such a gathering. We invite 
all graduates who can do so to come together at 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, on Monday, 
May 19, 1902, at 11.30 A. M., for a full and free 
discussion of the matter. The situation is one of 
such gravity that we feel warranted in urging a 
full attendance. Any who cannot be present in 
person are invited to send their views in writing 
to either of the undersigned: 

WILLIAM E. WoLcoTt, Lawrence, Mass. 
CHARLES W. HUNTINGTON, Lowell, Mass. 
JOHN W. BUCKHAM, Salem, Mass. 
CALVIN M. CLARK, Haverhill, Mass. 


FREDERICK H. PAGE, Lawrence, Mass. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Bret Harte 


The sudden death of Bret Harte on 
May 5 caused widespread sorrow both in 
England, where he has made his home 
of late years, and in America, to which 
he has given a distinctive literature. 
Distinguished as story-teller, poet, novel- 
ist, journalist, diplomatist, he was first 
and foremost a master in the art of short 
stories and a pioneer in the field of Ameri- 
can genre fiction. It was his aspiration 
to produce literature that would be in- 
digenous—peculiarly characteristic of our 
Western border life—and the fameof ‘“‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” ‘“‘ The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat’’ and his humorous poem, 
“The Heathen Chinee,”’ testifies to his 
success. These three, says the London 
Chronicle, ‘‘ constitute the slender baggage 
with which Bret Harte undertakes his 
journey to posterity, but it is suflicient.” 
In the English press he is variously com- 
pared to Dickens, Stevenson and Kipling 
and generally accepted as the prince of 
short story writers, who opened a new 
world to English readers. It is gratify- 
ing to the Americans, who have eagerly 
received one after another of the thirty- 
nine volumes which constitute his com- 
plete works, that he has been so widely 
recognized abroad. His works have been 
translated into every language of Europe, 
not excepting Russian. The largest sale 
for them at present is in Germany. 

Francis Bret Harte was born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1839. His ancestry 
was a mixture of English, German and 
Hebrew. When only fifteen he drifted 
out to California, where he dipped into 
mining, tried a little teaching, learned 
to set type and finally went into journal- 
ism. Some of his most famous produc- 
tions were contributed to the Overland 
Monthly, of which he was organizer and 
editor. In 1878 he was appointed United 
States consul to Crefeld, Germany, later 
was transferred to Glasgow, and finally 
he settled down near London and devoted 
himself entirely to literary work. His 
latest book, Openings in the Old Trail, 
has just been brought out by Houghton 
Mifilin & Co. Under a portrait of Harte, 
published with the announcement of his 
death, a Chicago paper prints these stanzas 
from his poem, ‘‘ The Two Ships” 

But lo, in the distance the clouds break away! 

The Gate’s glowing portals I see; 


And I hear from the outgoing ship in the bay 
The song of the sailors in glee: 


So [ think of the luminous footprints that bore 
The comfort o’er dark Galilee, 

And wait for the signal to go to the shore, 
To the ship that is waiting for me, 


Three Stories of the South 


The social conditions of the Southern 
States before, during and since the war 
afford a varied and interesting field for 
exploitation in fiction, and we are now 
getting abundant fruits of literary activity 
in that direction. 

In The Master of Caxton* Miss Brooks 
has supplemented her subtle and original 
story of a year ago, Without a Warrant, 
with what her publishers call ‘‘a love 
story of the good old-fashioned sort.” It 


* The Master of Caxton, by Hildegard Brooks. pp. 411. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


is a love story, dexterously woven and 
delightful, but quite up-to-date and 
thoroughly engaging. The scene is in 
one of the interior counties of the middle 
South, with civilization hardly touched 
by the influx of modern life. The heroine 
is the child of poor whites adopted by 
wealthy New York philanthropists. Af- 
ter the death of her adopted mother a 
hunger of homesickness awakens, leading 
her to lay down burdens of wealth and in- 
herited philanthropies and to go back to 
find her brothers. The social gulf be- 
tween the wealthy and the poor proves 
not impassable ; the Negro plays a wholly 
subordinate part in the action of the 
book, while politics are excluded alto- 
gether. The essential types of man and 
woman at the center of the tale remind 
us rather too strongly of the correspond- 
ing characters in the earlier book, but the 
surrounding group is delightfully fresh 
and interesting. Miss Brooks is a close 
observer of men and manners and her pic- 
tures of the supremacy of the society 
graces are of great interest. 

In George Cary Eggleston’s Dorothy 
South * it is the hero who is born in the 
South, but trained in Northern schools 
and ideals. The heroine is a Virginia 
girl of great and charming qualities, a 
South-grown paragon, in fact. The life 
of the large plantations before the war, 
with its lavish hospitality and feudal 
amenities, is charmingly pictured. The 
Negro in slavery appears in nearly as 
ideal relations as the absence of freedom 
ever afforded, and the experiences of 
secession and the war are briefly sketched. 
The book is illustrated by C. D. Williams 
with unusual charm. It is a story which 
the reader will lay down with a pleasant 
sense of enjoyment and a warming of the 
heart toward the people it depicts. 

Mr. Harrison Robertson, in The Oppo- 
nents,+ takes us in Kentucky to the region 
of fine horses and undiluted Democracy. 
It is a story of politics, opening rather 
violently with the private sentence passed 
by a wronged husband on his faithless 
wife and her paramour. Mr. Robertson 
writes with abundant dash and humor, 
and his opponent politicians and lovers 
are skilifully drawn. The book would 
lend itself easily to dramatization ; it is 
almost too brief, not to say abrupt, and 
the action at times seems hurried. The 
picture of political life and social ideals 
is the best part of the book. The plot 
turns upon the custom of self-nomination 
and a personal canvass preceding the 
party action in convention. 


RELIGION 

Lessons in Old Testament History, by A. 

Aglen, D.D. pp.456. Longmans, Green & oe 
These studies are so prepared as to make a 
text-book for advanced classes. They are the 
work of a skilled teacher who was formerly 
assistant master at Marlborough College, Eng- 
land, and who is now an archdeacon in the 
Episcopal Church. He is familiar with the 
results ef modern research and of critical 
study of the Bible, though he does not intro- 
duce them controversially. He is perhaps 
over-cautious in treating the early narratives 





* Dorothy South, by George Cary Eggleston. pp. 453. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 

+The Opponents, by Harrison Robertson. pp. 365. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


of the Old Testament as historic facts when 
he probably regards them as Jzegends. But he 
paves the way for a reasonable and correct 
treatment of the Hebrew Scriptures, and he 
says truly of his work: “If much has been 
left unsaid that is destined hereafter to be- 
come an inevitable part of the education, at 
least of the higher classes in our schools, 
statements which might afterwards have to 
be unlearned have been avoided.” A useful 
text-book for Sunday schools, high schools 
and colleges. 
How to Get Acquainted with God, by Theo- 
dore F. Seward. pp. 147. Funk & Wagnalls. 
50 cents, 
Mr. Seward has the spirit without the intel- 
lectual training of a metaphysician. He is 
enamored of noble words, and not troubled by 
any sense of lack of accuracy as to their 
meaning. His way of getting acquainted 
with God is the way of Christian Scientists, 
and by adopting their phraseology he seems 
to himself to have revealed their meaning. 
Training the Church of the Future, by 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. pp. 225. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 75 cents. 
Four lectures on the theory and practice of 
Christian nurture, from the standpoint of the 
founder and leader of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. Although delivered to theological 
students and written from the pastor’s stand- 
point, the book is a convenient general theo- 
retical and practical summary of Christian 
Endeavor work. 
Mystery of the Golden Cloth, by Jasper Seas- 
ton Hughes. pp. 373 Published by the author. 
An exposition of supposed cryptograms and 
mysterious meanings in the Apocalypse. 
Ringing Questions, by vee Clarke Peck. 
pp. 261. Eaton & Mains. $1 
Sermons not great in the true sense of that 
word, but having a freshness, vigor, aptness, 
wealth of illustration, and a smoothness of 
form which make them models of useful 
preaching. With hardly a trace of sensation- 
alism, they are interesting from beginning to 
end. Perhaps the most noteworthy is that on 
John the Baptist’s question: ‘Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another ?”” 


ESSAYS AND POETRY 


Nature and Human Nature, by Ellen Russell 
ae pp. 403. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The author brings wide observation and a 
poetic vision to the illustration of the rela- 
tions of life in its lower and its human spheres. 
Much of her book deals with mythology and 
its continuations in art and literature. Criti- 
cism is disarmed by the statement of the 
preface that the book is made up from note- 
books and does not claim to be an.ordered 
and completed view. The style is overloaded 
with thought and sometimes difficult to follow. 
We cannot agree with many of the opinions 
in regard to art and art history. We note 
that a long passage of literary criticism is 
vitiated by the mistake which assigns Shel- 
ley’s famous Ozymandias sonnet to Byron. 
And to the author Christianity is “extinct.’”’ 
But to thoughtful readers the wide sweep of 
allusion and sympathy with nature in the 
book will be found rewarding. 

Miscellanies (Second Series), by Austin Dob= 

son. pp. 277. Dodd, Mead & Go. $1.00 net, 
This is the eleventh volume of the author’s 
collected works and is made up of prose es- 
says and gleanings of verse. The latter part 
includes many graceful dedications and occa- 
sional pieces, and also the verses called Angel- 
Court, perfect in sympathetic feeling and 
beautiful in style, which touch the high- 
water mark of Mr. Dobson’s verse. The es- 
says are literary and biographical—a sketch 
of Peg Woffington, of General Oglethorpe, the 
founder of Georgia, a gossipy chronicle of 
journalistic history, a study of Isaac Wal- 
ton’s quotation and the like. Mr. Dobson is 
a delightful companion, and the book is pleas- 
ing both in prose and verse. 

The Hours = the Passion and Other Foums, 


by bag'y hy “oe 131 
Dutton & Co. "gl. sia: 


Intense and ah ct a feeling distin- 
guishes these poems. They have something 
of the strange melody of the Rossettis about 
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them, and great grace of accent and versifi- 
cation. 
A Tale of True Love and Other Pogme, by 


Alfred Austin, — Laureate. pp. 138. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.2 


Through the 0+ of the thickest of 
paper, the widest of margins, and great gener- 
osity of type, this thin trickle of versification 
by the Poet Laureate of England is expanded 
into a volume of fair size. Sooth to say, the 
quality of its verse does not atone for its 
meager quantity. There is not a line of 
poetry, in the true sense of the word, in the 
volume, only rhymes, more or less melodious, 
which not unfrequently drop of their own 
weight into plain prose. The heroine of the 
“‘Tale of True Love” effaces herself, and 
marries another from some high-minded 
quirk which is never clearly explained. 
Whereon the hero decamps to fight the Boers. 
And day by day Egeria scans and watches 

The flow and ebb of fluctuating war, 

And o/fttimes sees his name in terse dispatches 
Shine among those that most distinguished are— 
This Tale of True Love hath been truly told, 

May it by some be read—ané by it some consoled! 


The “Sweet Singer of Michigan’ might 
have penned some of these lines. 


HISTORY 


The Hand of God in American History, 
by Robert Ellis ea a T.D. pp. 235, 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.0 


This book is a grouping - "the salient points 
in the history of a “chosen people of modern 
times.” The analysis may be found in the 
titles of four chapters, The First Welding, 
Expansion and Invention, The Hegemony of 
the Continent, A War and Its Penalties. The 
author writes as a positive Northern man, yet 
he is both fair and wise in his study of 
Southern men and motives. Considering the 
time limits prescribed by the publisher for so 
difficult an interpretation and assessment of 
motives and characters, the work is uncom- 
monly well done. 


The Story of Pemaquid, hd James Otis. 
181. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents 


Second in the series of “ Pioneer Towns in 
America.” Traces the history of the early 
settlements in Maine, from the visit of Gos- 
nold in the shallop Concord, in 1602, to the 
admission of the state to the Union in 1820. 
The —— ment of Cabinet Government 


in England e130. Taylor Blauvelt. pp. 3 
Macmillan Co. 


Beginning in the fourteenth century theauthor 
traces the growth of the English Cabinet, as 
seen in the Privy Council, the Committee, the 
Parliament, the Party System, upon which 
the Cabinet government is based, and finally 
gives us the internal history of the Cabinet, 
an institution owing its existence to naught 
save custom, and possessing power intrusted 
to no other governing body. 


Ppp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Thesaurus of English ore and Phrases 

by Peter Mark Roget, M. D., F. R.S., enlarge 

and improved x. John Lewis Roget. . pp. 271. 

T. Y. Crowell & C 
This book has eal for many years within 
reach on our study desk, and often has: as- 
sisted us to more accurate and felicitous ex- 
pression. New editions have been issued 
from time to time, with added words and an 
enlarged index and improved arrangement. 
Its usefulness is as great as ever, and stil 
bids fair to be for another generation. 

Egypt. Handbook for travelers. Edited by 

Kan * Baedeker. PP. > Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

Imported. $4.50 n 
This new edition caeibitaienn in one volume 
the substance of what was formerly included 
in two, one on Lower Egypt, the other on 
Upper Egypt. It contains a vast amount of 
well-arranged material on the history, art, 
language, cities, temples, monuments, govern- 
ment and present conditions of one of the 
mest interesting lands in the world, and is by 
all odds the most useful guide-book for the 
tourist in Egypt. 

ohn 

Wesaiae fom, Lee M Ete ce. tia. 
Profes:or Huddilston has succeeded in giving 
a popular interest to this somewhat technical 
subject, and all students of Greek language 
and history will find valuable supplementary 
matter herein. Greek pottery reflects the life 
and customs of the Greek people—their indi- 
vidual experiences in love, war, work, wor- 


ship—their homes, dress and pastimes. The 
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figures in their paintings. The book is illus- 


signatures of 450 artists have been traced on trated, and the second part contains a pains- 
vases, together with the names of 5000r more taking topical bibliography of Greek ceramics 





Bits from New Books 


Patience with the Redman 


“We should apply to the Indian problem 
the law of inherited aptitudes,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘ We should follow lines of least re- 
sistance. Fifty thousand years of life pro- 
ceeding in a certain way results in a certain 
arrangement of brain cells which can’t be 
changed in a day, or even in a generation. 
The red hunter, for example, was trained to 
endure hunger, cold and prolonged exertion. 
When he struck a game trail he never left it. 
His pertinacity was like that of awolf. These 
qualities do not make a market gardener; 
they might not be out of place as a herder. 
We must be patient while the redman makes 
the change from the hunter to the herdsman. 
It is like mulching a young crab apple and 
expecting it to bear pippins.’”—From Gar- 
land’s Captain of the Gray Horse Troop 
(Harper). 


Self-possession 


Dorothy was entirely self-possessed, as it 
was her custom to be under all circumstances. 
‘““When people feel embarrassed,” she once 
said, “it must be because they know some- 
thing about themselves which they are afraid 
other people will find out.”—From Eggleston’s 
Dorothy South (Lothrop). 


We All Know Them 


There are men and women whose only 
source of pride appears to be their modesty. 
How often do we meet with men who, when 
requested to do some service, immediately 
hoist the flag of their humility and declare 
that they are of the humble sort and prefer to 
keep in the shade. Yes, but humility takes 
the lowest place, and does not know that her 
face shines. Pride can take the lowest place, 
and find her delight in the thought of her 
presumably shining face. Self-consciousness 
always tends to sour humility and pervert it 
into pride. ‘‘Moses wist not that his face 
shone.”— From Jowett’s Meditations for Quiet 
Moments ( Revell). 


Consoling a Canary 


If any one wants to know what the real 
feeling of inadequacy is before another’s 
sorrow, let him try some day to comfort a 
frightened bird. We may win a dog over 
by wiles, or a cat by caresses but a bird is 
a different creature and must go about under- 
Standing us in his own appointed way.— 
From French’s Hezekiah’s Wives (Houghton, 
Mifflin). 


A Prophecy for Canada 


When the glamour which the continent of 
Africa has cast over Britons has somewhat 
faded (as it certainly will) they will turn to 
those countries over sea where Nature will aid 
them in founding and perpetuating a race un- 
equaled in physique and those great qualities 
which have made the parent’ stock so power- 
ful. The Pacific slope of Canada has no 
climatic difficulties, and everything necessary 
for the creation of a fresh base for sea power. 
—From Colquhoun’s The Mastery of the 
Pacific (Macmillan). 


The Nude in Art 


In the period when Greek art was the ex- 
ponent of the ideal the human form was the 
expression of human nature, but in the new 


era the human face is an exponent of the 
human spirit in the act of evolving out of the 
bondage of the physical body. And this be- 
ing so, since itis acanonof art that the ac- 
cessory should be subordinate to the motive, 
the Hellenic nude is an impossible mode) to 
modern expression in art; for the face in the 
nude loses emphasis, and in consequence | he 
artist is inthe plight of the instrumentalist, 
who in rendering a musical composition los+s 
his theme through falseaccent. .. . Itisinthe 
schoolroom effigies are made indeed, and here 
is the place for the nude, which should 
be for the pupil in art what the cadaver is to 
the student in medicine.—From Nature and 
Human Nature, by Ellen Russell Emerson. 


An Ideal of a Daughter 


Her mother groaned. “I never understood 
Ruth and never will. I’m sure l’ve wished 
often enough I’d had a daughter dressy und 
bright, who wouldn’t turn up her nose at 
matrimony.”—Holdsworth’s Michael Ress, 
Minister (Dodd, Mead). 


Angel-Court 


In Angel-Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick ; to left and right 
The cowering houses shrink from sight. 
Tiuddling and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misnamed you say? For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 
In Angel-Court! 


Nay !—the Eternities are there. 
Death at the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light; 
And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
In Angel-Court. 


—Dobson’s Miscellanies (Dodd, Mead). 


The Halo of Labor 


He would never again promulgate the 
theory that work destroyed a woman’s charm. 
It was always a mistake to generalize. La- 
bor glorified this woman. It deified her— 
placed her far above weak femininity with 
its stock tricks of prettyness and incompe- 
tence.—From Dudeny’s Spindle and Plough 
(Dodd, Mead). 


A Meeting in Verona 


As I was drawing in the square this morn- 
ing, in a lovely, quiet, Italian light, there 
came up the poet Longfellow with his little 
daughter, a girl of twelve or thirteen, with 
springy curled, flaxen hair—curls, or waves, 
that wouldn’t come out in damp, I mean. 
They stayed talking beside me some time. I 
don’t think it was a very vain thought that 
came over me, that if a photograph cou'd have 
been taken of the beautiful square of Verona, 
in that soft light, with Longfelluw and his 
datghter talking to me at my work, some peo- 
ple both in England and America would have 
liked copies of it—From a letter by Ruskin, 
in Collingwood’s Life of Ruskin (Houghton 
Mifflin). 


Beauty and Evolution 


Beauty is the perpetual revelation of intel- 
ligence to intelligence. The tendency of 
nature every where to break forth into beauty 
is one of the leading characteristics of evolu- 
tion, which indicates its rational and moral di- 
rection.—Smythe’s Through Science to Faith 
(Houghton, Mifflin). 












New Hampshire—who, to use a Websterian 
figure, hangs out on Profile Mountain the 
symbol of her most valued product, men— 
was well represented in this respect at the 
annual gathering of her churches, May 6-8. 
The steadfast Hall, the astute Chalmers, Ger- 
ould the seasoned veteran, Murkland the 
many-sided, Swain the clear-seeing, and Presi- 
dent Tucker, the intellectual backbone of the 
state—whose superb leadership in education 
and home missions extends her influence far 
beyond the borders—were among the leaders 
on the platform; while the company in the 
pews included the gentle, forceful Thayer, 
the genial Richardson, the ubiquitous Bolster 
—suggestive of anything but sleep—the acute 
and learned Lockhart, and—one of the latest 
comers—Storrs, of princely house and rare 
promise. 

Keene, sheltered in the lovely Ashuelot Val- 
ley and guarded by the sentinel Monadnock, 
welcomed the 200 delegates to the classic audi- 
torium of First Church and the hospitable 
homes of both First and Second. The key- 
note of the addresses was the upbuilding of 
Christian character. 

The moderator, Dr. G. E. Hall, held the 
reins with a steady grip which forestalled 
restiveness, but softened his commendable 
enforcement of the time limit with gracious 
words of appreciation. In his opening ad- 
dress he pleaded for a revival of close, vital, 
communion and fellowship with God as the 
prime essential of growth in Christian char- 
acter. This spiritual paper was a fitting prep- 
aration for the communion service to follow. 

Rev. Thomas Chalmers, in the opening ser- 
mon, ably set forth the responsibility involved 
in choice, contrasting the destructive tendency 
and effects of persistence in vicious choices 
with the redemptive power and glorious re- 
sults of patient continuance in right choices. 

The statistical secretary, Dr. S. L. Gerould 
prefaced his report with interesting remi- 
niscences of the five previous meetings of the 
association in Keene: the first in 1815, when 
it required nearly two days to traverse the 
width of the state on horseback ; the next in 
1833, during the fifty-five years’ pastorate of 
Rev. L. S. Barstow. Even in these good old 
times “‘the suspension of the divine influence ” 
and the “mournful withdrawal of the Lord’s 
life-giving presence ” were deplored. 

For the present year the secretary reported 
twelve churches in a dying condition, and 
recommended that they be either aided, merged 
with other churches, or put out of their misery. 
Five ministers were removed by death. There 
was a net gain of fifty-eight in church mem- 


bership, and an increase of $3,616 in home . 


expenses. The benevolences of the living 
were $13,989 less than last year, while the 
generosity of the dead nearly doubled the 
legacies, aggregating over $100,000, eighty- 
three per cent. of which is credited to five 
churches. If the returns are to be trusted, 
Sunday schools have lost 1,400 members, Y. P. 
S. C. E.’s 980, and a few Endeavor Societies 
have disbanded. But the secretary thinks 
the returns defective, especially those from 
the Sunday schools, perhaps due to the mis- 
understanding of a question on the statistical 
blank. Oneother falling off—that of removals 
by discipline, nearly 100 less than last year—is 
encouraging. The two northern associations 
have been consolidated under the name of the 
O-cange and White Mountain Ministerial As- 
sociation. The recital of these and other 
facts, though somewhat pessimistic in tone, 
was spicy in flavor. 

Rev. James Alexander lent to his narrative 
of the state of religion the charm of a rich 
Scotch brogue. Without giving names, he 
skillfully grouped and edited the answers to 
nine questions. These answers varied in 
length from a postal card, which the writer 
wished he had reducad to a postage stamp, to 
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a sermon filling nine large sheets. Churches 
excelling in accessions are the First and 
Second of Keene, North of Portsmouth, Mil- 
ford and First of Manchester. Pelham and 
West Stewartstown have made exceptional 
progress through efficient leadership. 

Three educators discussed the Mutual Rela- 
tion of Home, School and Church in Securing 
Christian Character. Mr. Henry C. Morrison, 
superintendent of Portsmouth schools, gave 
the view point of a cultured, consecrated lay- 
man. Heemphasized the importance of train- 
ing in the home, which has over ninety per 
cent. of the child’s time during the most plas- 
tic years. In school he gains self-reliance and 
finds his placein society. Thespeaker pointed 
out the strength of Roman Catholicism in its 
parochial schools, where religious and secular 
education are given simultaneously, by teach- 
ers properly trained and adequately paid, sug- 
gesting that Protestant capital be invested for 
the equipment and compensation of Sunday 
school teachers. Rev. R. C. Flagg, formerly 
president of Ripon College, deplored the sep- 
aration of education on physical, intellectual 
and spiritual lines. The ideal would be a 
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school which should partake of the spirit of 
both home and church. 

President Tucker, as the representative of 
Dartmouth College, drew attention to these 
points: The college takes the boy as the prod- 
uct of home, school and church, when formative 
years are over. He emerges from the pri- 
vacy of home into the publicity of community 
life. The personality of a college has changed 
from the individual to the composite. The 
student is influenced, not by a single professor, 
as formerly, but by the public sentiment of a 
community embracing both faculty and stu- 
dents. The use of religious truth in its most 
stimulating form, the constancy of religious 
impression, the opportunity for heroic conse- 
cration, the freedom to be unselfish and hon- 
orable and the reeognition of these qualities 
are found in college as nowhere else. Its aim 
is to develop those virile, decent qualities 
which go to make up character—a character 
which shall equip the student for public sery- 
ice of church and state. 

Rev. H. R. McCartney, in considering the 
Responsibility of the Church for Securing 
Christian Charaeter, thought it should em- 
phasize purity, honor, obedience, reverence, 
sympathy; and should count vitality the es- 
sential, rather than uniformity. It should 
turn the Y. P. S. C. E. from the relation of 
experiences often fictitious to the contempla- 
tion of noble characters found in the Bible, 
and should proclaim the sure results of char- 
acter forces which rest upon law as inexora- 
ble as science. 

One of the brightest hours of the session 
was that devoted to the N. H. Female Cent 
Institution, the pioneer organization of women 
for home missionary work. It was fortunate 
in its speaker, Miss M. Dean Moffatt, one of 





the original women workers in Vermont. 
Having extended her field of effort, she pic- 
tured the need and opportunity of home mis- 
sions among cowboys and bandits in our great 
Southwest, where at least two dozen workers 
are needed at once. 

The session devoted to the anniversary of 
the Home Missionary Society was brightened 
by Secretary Hinman’s report of receipts ag- 
gregating $38,364, larger than for any year in 
its history. Forty-five missionaries have 
served sixty-two churches and stations. Rev. 
A. S. Burrill told of a five weeks’ revival in 
the Conway Church through the instrumen- 
tality of a young girl who had passed through 
sorrow. More than 100 confessed Christ, and 
thirty joined the Congregational church. 
Rev. W. F. Whitcomb told of the resuscita- 
tion of the Surry Church, which had been re- 
duced to three members and had fallen into 
the hands of Methodists. While in care of 
the society fifty members have been received, 
thirty-three on confession; the meeting house 
has been repaired and freed of debt, and a 
new parsonage built. Rev. H. R. McCartney 
described the remarkable development of the 
frontier church of West Stewartstown, which 
he courageously undertook last summer. 
None who heard him will forget the possibili- 
ties of such a field. 

Dr. Tucker, president of the society, in the 
scanty time left by the extended reports and 
addresses which preceded, paid a fine tribute 
to the power of an institution to gather, trans- 
mit and enlarge a noble idea and a noble con- 
cern. The idea of missions, the concern for 
the welfare of the less fortunate, the Home 
Missionary Society not only conserves but 
passes on from each generation to the next, 
securing a glorious continuity of effort and 
accumulation of power. 

The discussion of the last session was de- 
voted tothe Sunday school. Dr. C. S. Murk- 
land’s contribution was an elaborate black- 
board study of Educational Methods, which 
most of the audience transcribed in their note- 
books. Perhaps the most original effort of 
the entire program was Rev. R. L. Swain’s 
paper on The New Sunday School, embodying 
valuable features in the lineof Christian nur- 
ture, which we hope to present more fully later- 

The closing sermon, by Rev. E. W. Bishop, 
beautifully blended the notes struck during 
the meeting into the two chords of vision and 
service, and sent the delegates home—after a 
few gracious words from the entertaining pas- 
tor—as from the Mount of Transfiguration. 

I. B. K. 


A New Hampshire Estimate 


It is safe to say that this meeting did not 
fall behind its predecessors in interest and 
helpfulness. The hospitality was generous 
and ample. The atmosphere of First Church, 
Keene, is spiritually refreshing and stimulat- 
ing. It was evident that loving thoughtful- 
ness and spiritual earnestness had abundantly 
anticipated the coming together of the repre- 
sentatives of the churehes. The papers and 
addresses were carefully prepared, suggest- 
ive, strong. The representatives of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and the Ameri- 
can Board never did better work. The meet- 
ing was crowded with good things, and there 
was not a dull moment. The story of the 
work in village, country district and on the 
frontier, as told by men from these fields, was 
impressive of the fact that religion is not dy- 
ing out in this state. The association put 
itself on record in favor of enforcing the ex- 
isting prohibitory law. Theaddress by Presi- 
dent Tucker, revealing his clear vision of con- 
ditions and possibilities, his large sympathy 
with missionary interests and his splendid 
optimism respecting the future of New Hamp- 
shire, will not soon be furgotten. 4G. Kk. H. 
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In and Around New York 


AtFortieth Anniversary 

Pilgrim Church, Manhattan, celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary and the second anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Mr. Ramsdell last 
Sunday. During its forty years about fifteen 
hundred persons have been added to its mem- 
‘bership under the pastorates of Mr. Bourne, 
Dr. Virgin and the present pastor, Rev. F. E. 
Ramedell. Owing to the drift of population 
and a comparatively inaccessible location, Pil- 
grim Church has been severely depressed for 
a number of years, but has rallied of late. 
There have been ninety-six additions in the 
past two years, and the interest-bearing debt 
has been reduced from $50,000 to $15,000. 


“Of General Interest 

Encouraging news was to be had in consid- 
erable quantity between the sessions of the 
conference. Dr. Meredith, with Mrs. Mere- 
dith, went to Clifton Springs last week to re- 
main until fall. He had hoped to be able to 
take the June communion service, but his 
physician urged him to save his returning 
strength. The kidney trouble is reported 
gone, and only some heart trouble remains. 
Manhattan and Bronx pastors are to makea 
‘tour of the Bronx, visiting a new mission 
which a Mr. Whiting of Union Seminary has 
started at Brook Avenue and 168th Street. 
Sites for possible missions are also to be 
‘looked for. Mr. Kephart is hopeful that North 
New York Church will soon have the new 
building it so much needs. A committee has 
decided that the present site is to be retained, 
and upon it to place a building costing $50,000. 
‘Of this $30,000 can probably be had, leaving 
only $20,000 on mortgage. The Sunday school 
numbers 775 and has to be held in two ses. 
sions. The new Richmond Hill Church is to 
be opened early in June. 


The Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 


The spring meeting of the Manhattan-Brook- 
lyn Conference was held in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, President Washburn pre- 
siding. Nearly all the forty-three churches 
were represented. In welcoming the members 
Dr. Dewey referred with regret to the meet- 
ing then being held in Boston, which might 
advise the transference of Andover Seminary 
to Harvard contro]. It could hardly be, he 
‘thought, a matter of pride to the denomination 
or the alumni to have the old seminary lost in 
the Jarger institution. Because of a misun- 
derstanding no time was found for a report of 
the committee on the National Council’s rec- 
ommendations on the benevolent societies. 
As many seemed desirous to be heard, it will 
be made the opening topic for the November 
meeting. Meanwhile the report of the com- 
mittee will be printed and giyen to the 
churches. Most of the churches reported an 
excellent year, Central standing first with 254 
new members received. Mr. Alexander E. 
Robb of Clinton Avenue was chosen presi- 
dent. About 200 sat down to supper. The 
subject of the evening, “ Fellowship among 
our churches: how can it be strengthened 
and made a living force?” was treated by 
Messrs. Armstrong, Makepeace and Taylor, 
and Drs. McLeod and Jefferson. 


A Love Feast 

Upon the personal invitation of certain 
gentlemen interested in the A. M. A., the 
Home Missionary and the Church Building 
Societies, officers and members of the execu- 
tive committees of the three organizations 
dined together at the Aldine Club one evening 
last week. After dinner Dr. Washington 
Gladden opened with a telling address upon 
A. M. A. work. Dr. Warner pleaded for a 
large advance in united effort. Ie introduced 
the subject of one annual meeting, even if 
that meeting be not the legal one—a rally of 
good feeling and an incentive to progress. 
Dr. Hillis concluded with recording his per- 
sonal attachment for home missionary and 
all other forms of advance, and advocated co- 
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ordination and co-operation. A good feeling 
prevailed, and expressions were heard that 
the door is wide open to all interests. It is 
understood that others are to invite the same 
company to later meetings for the discussion 
of common interests and ambitions. Some 
guests were present at this meeting from 
Boston. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, May 25-31. Missions; Our Mission- 
ary Boards; a Work for Me and a Work for 
You. 1 Cor. 12: 1-10. 

If you had been working as a lumberman in 
the Maine woods for many years, felling the 
trees winter after winter, and then starting 
the logs down the stream, but had never 
followed them to their destination, you would 
long for and welcome the opportunity to visit 
the distant factories and see what uses were 
made of the material which you helped to fur- 
nish. With what zest would you watch the 
different processes whereby the trees of the 
forest are transformed into boxes, paper, 
furniture, ship masts, and a hundred other 
things of value to mankind. A man living far 
from the headquarters of our great benevo- 
lent societies, but contributing regularly to 
their work, is in the position of the Maine 
iumberman before he visits the factory. 

The missionary board is the clearing house, 
the necessary link between the giver and the 
person whom he seeks to benefit. What good 
would it do to drop a dollar or a dime into the 
contribution box unless a system had been 
worked out whereby American money can be 
transmuted into the voice of the living 
preacher, schoolhouses, textbooks, and the 
other essentials of missionary labor today ? 
If individuals or churches attempted to carry 
on the work of evangelization without inter- 
mediary agencies, the result would be hun- 
dreds of persons working at cross purposes 
with one another and lamentable waste and 
duplication of forces. 
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Yes, machinery is essential, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the spirit of God must be in 
the midst of the wheels. Our business as 
givers is to make that machinery just as 
simple and effective as possible. In order to 
do this we must know about it. If any can- 
did person should spend a day at the rooms of 
any of our benevelent societies and take care- 
ful note of what goes on, he would be sur- 
prised at the number and variety of lines of 
work being prosecuted, at the amount of 
exact and painstaking clerical labor and the 
intricacy of the problems which are con- 
stantly presenting themselves to the secre- 
taries. The Congregationalist, several years 
ago, published three or four handbooks de- 
voted to descriptions of the way in which our 
benevolent societies are administered. These 
are still available. 





This meeting ought to be made as concrete 
as possible. Recite in concert the names and 
the initials of the six societies, or send some 
one to the blackboard to write them while 
individuals take their turn in naming one 
society and adding perhaps a sentence or two 
about its work. Who can name the presi- 
dents of the three oldest societies? Pass 
around the pictures of half a dozen well- 
known secretaries and field agents, so that 
the Endeavorers shall be as familiar with 
their faces as with the photographs of Prince 
Henry. It is a favorable time, also, for two 
or three short papers or addresses on certain 
phases of the subject. Ask some one to find 
out how much it costs to maintain the mis- 
sionary societies? He will learn, for in- 
stance, that while the expenses of the ad- 
ministration for leading life insurance com- 
panies averages fourteen per cent., the Amer- 
ican Board expenses are only six per cent. 





Pray for the missionary boards. It is no 
easy task to obtain the necessary resources 
from the home churches, to secure competent 
workers and to weld them ir to a harmonious 
fellowship, to meet the delicate situations 
that arise in the field, and hardest of all is it 
to see white harvests ungathered because 
there are no laborers to send or money with 
which to send laborers. 























Breads 
Whole- 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls, 
and mufhns. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK, 
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‘Meetings and Events to Come 


NEw YORK CLERICAL Union, United Charities Build- 
ing, May 1%),11 A.M. Subject, The Necessity of Guard- 
ing Children from Impure Literature; speaker, 
Anthony Comstock. 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 1%. Subject, 
Historic Theology; speaker, Rev. J. G. Vose. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 19. Subject, 
Bible Study: The Acts; speaker, Rev. J. B. Richard- 
son. 

Essex NO. BRANCH, W. B. M., Main St. Ch., Amesbury, 
Mass., May 22,10 A. M. 

MASS. GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Church of the Pilgrim 
age, Plymouth, May 20-22. 

Mass. HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Church of the 
Pilgrimage, Piymouth, May 21, 2 Pr. 

WoMAn’s HOME aprpenas AkY Unions, Plymouth Ch, 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 3. 

CONGREGAT pas HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY, Syra- 
cuse, June 3-5 

INTER MATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N.Y, June 4-10. 

CANADA ASSOCIATION, Ottawa, June 4. 

TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION, Denver, June 26-30. 

HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
bridge, July 1-18. 

NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE, June 27-July 6; 
Summer Bible School, July 1-30; Conference of 
Christian Workers, Aug. 1-17. 

For ~anD MOVEMENT, General Council, Silver Bay, 
N.Y. July 26-Aug 

ttl HOOD OF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12 

AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14 

ALL NEW ENGLAND C. E,. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
14-17. 


AMERIC AN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21 

WOMAN'S ae OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. 

Wom N's HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Oct. 29. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Washington, Nov. 5, 
6. 
STATE MEETINGS 

Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 





Illinois, Rockford, May 19 
Michigan, St. Johns, May 20 
ae husetts, Piymouth, May 20-22 
New York, Buffalo, May 20-22 
Pennsylvania, Meadville, May 20-22 
Iowa, Des Moines, June 3-6 
Louisiana, Lake Charles, June d 


Springfield, June 10-12 


Hartford, 


Vermont, 
Connecticut, 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








LU KE—HUGHES—In Coaldale, Pa., April 30, by Rev. | 
Messrs. Evore Evans and F. T. Evans, Rev. J. C. Luke | 


and Sarah A, Hughes. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
ad ittional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money | should be sent with the notice. 


CHOATE In We st Barnet, Vt, after a ling ering illness, 
Charles A. Choate, aged 64 yr 

MAY—In East Providen R. April 26, in his s'xty- 
second ye *: _—— Child =. formerly of North 
Woodstock, 

MOORE—In sii May 4. Warren Elbridge Moore, 
aged 84 yrs.,4 mos. He was for sixty-six years a mem 
ber and for twenty-three years a deacon of the Con- 
xregational church. 

STICK NEY—In Chelsea, Mass., May 7, suddenly, after a 
long illness, William Stickne Y, beloved son of Joseph 
W. and Harriet H. Stickne y. 


ADA LOUISE CLEAVELAND 


After an illness of three weeks at Hampton Institute, 
where she had been a faithful and devoted teacher for 








OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT 


“The bed itself should be of metal—iron or 
brass—and the mattress should be of hair.’ 


Extract from the ‘‘ Hygiene of Sleep 


COSMOPOLITAN, by Dr. 


Wood Mantels. Refrigerators. 


June 17,18 | 





”" in THE 
Cyrus Edson, 
Health Commissioner of the City of New York. 

Here is the latest word from the most eminent 
authority. That it is not far ahead of popular senti- 
ment is shown by the enormous demand we have 
had in the last year for metallic bedsteads. 

Clean as wax, light as air, strong as iron, with 
no cracks or crevices for dust or germs, 
good and half as costly as wood, what wonder that we are selling these bedsteads 
to supplant the wood bedsteads of the past. 

We have an immense stock of them, 

We furnish the following catalogues on application: 


Mission. 


twelve years, Miss Cleaveland fell asleep on the evening 
of April 18. 

Her home was in Boxford, Mass., where she spent her 
summers. Here, in the earlier years of her life, she 
taught in the public schools, and was a constant and de- 
voted worker in the church and Sunday school. In both 
of these she leaves acherished memory. 

In 1890 she went to Hampton Institute. Here she 
gave her life in noble and unmeasured service, keeping 
always those first strong enthusiasms that hold one’s 
ideal and purpose to the end. Her power of personal 
friendship for her pupils was ever a marked character- 
istic of her life and teaching. She taught more than 
books—she «vre her life. Those who knew her felt that 
Whittier’s lines were written for her alone: 


The task was thine to mold and fashion 
Life’s plastic newness into grace ; 

To make the boyish heart heroic, 
And light with thought the maiden’s face 


O’er all the land, in town and prairie, 
With tended heads of mourning, stand 

The living forms that owe their beauty 
And fitness to thy shaping hand. 


The Angel of Light called for her in the prime of her 
life; she went with gladness: there was larger service 
for her somewhere beyond our ken. We bow our heads. 

Let this suffice us still, 

Resting our childlike trust upon His will 

Who moves to His great ends unthwarted by the ill. 

E. L. B. 





A STRONG WorpD.—There can be no higher 
testimonial given to any article of furniture than 
the oflicial indorsement contained in a recent is- 
sué of the Cosmopolitan over the signature of Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, H+ alth Commissioner of the city of 
New York, commending the metallic bedsteads 
sold by the Paine Furniture Company of this city as 
being from a hygienic standpoint the perfect bed- 
stead for the most healthful conditions. It ought 
to give a great sale to this popular bedstead. 


RUGS 


Rugs and Mattings of all 
kinds for summer cottages. 








Straw Mattings in all the various 
styles of Japanese and Chinese. 


Japanese Tammi and Sanjos Rugs, 
also Japanese Cotton and Jute Rugs. 


Smyrna Rugs, 6ftx9ft. . . 8.50 
Smyrna Rugs, 10 ft 6inx7 ft 6in13.50 
Smyrna Rugs, 12ftx9ft . .17.50 


Special lot of Oriental Rugs at 


9.50 » 14.50 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston. 





twice as 


and they represent all styles. 


Old Hickory. Arts and Crafts. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Catarrh 


Invites Consumption 


It weakens the delicate lung tissues, 
deranges the digestive organs, and breaks 
down the general health. 

It often causes headache and dizzi- 
ness, impairs the taste, smell and hear- 
ing, and affects the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Radically and permanently cures catarrh 
of the nose, throat, stomach, bowels, 
and more delicate organs. 

Read the testimonials. 

No substitute for Hood’s acts like 
Hood’s. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


“T was troubled with catarrh 20 years. 
Seeing statements of cures by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla resolved to try it. Four bottles 
entirely cured me.” WILLIAM SHERMAN, 
1030 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


VALUABLE RUG 


Made from a carpet 70 years old 


“Miss Annah E. Colby is the proud possessor 
of a beautiful rug that like many other pre- 
cious things she owns has quitea history. It 
was made from a carpet that was 70 years old 
and which was in constant use over 40 years. 
She is hoping the rug will last ah more 
so to wind up a century. John Colby, Miss 
Annah’s father, was town clerk about 1829 and 
it was his duty to ‘cry out’ the intended mar- 
riages in the old Rock Hillchureh. For this 
service he received 50 cents. This money he 
gave to his wife who saved it and bought this 
carpet from which the rug was made. It was 
a Lowell ingrain. was all wool and a yard wide. 
The rug was made by the Lewis Batting Co., 
of isco maps oti Exchange. 





"SEND FOR SAMPLES a 4] 
a AND PRICES Oe 
Ch eo ae << 


XZQ0 
Cu A (0 
IMPROVED lie PERMANENTLY | 


| CUSHION FELT —— 
A ELASTIC 
Pine ~ 


Or W. BENT & CO. 


92 CAUSEWAY ST. 


Made of Steel Composition 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, &c._ In tone 
like Bronze [Metal Bells but 


at much less cost. Catalogue sent free. 
FHE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cincinnati 9. 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English a without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. pengeee & @s. + 30 North William Bt. 3 N.Y. 


~~ 





qa 
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eee aay 
16,600 frs. N 
National Prize at Paris Y 


A Quina 


LAROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 
\ Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and f 
\ thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 
22 rue brouct 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 
_ Agents. N.Y 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BEAN, DANIEL O., Strawberry Point, Io., to West 
Pullman, Chicago, 111. 

BocKOVEN, WM. A., Northport, Mich., 
wood, Io. Aecepts. 

Boyp, A. M., does not accept call to Tilbury, Can., 
as recently stated, but does accept unanimous 
call to Scotland, Ont., for one year. 

BRYANT, STEPHEN O., Charlotte, 
permanent pastorate at Tryon, N. 
has been supplying. 

BURKETT, W. MAYNARD, Ferndale, Cal., 
and Fruitvale Chs., Lincoln. 

BURNS, FRANK J., to assistant pastorate, 
Waterbury, Ct. Accepts. 

CHILD. Ext A., Philomath, Ore., to continue at 
Freewater, where he has been supplying. De- 
clines, though Mrs, Child will continue services 
for a while. 

CHILDRESS, JOHN F., Plymouth Ch., 
Ind., to Postville, Io., also to Peru, Ill. 
the latter. 

CooLeEy, H. GEOo., 
Angeles. Accepts. 

EARL, JAS ,to the permanent pastorate Plymouth 
Ch , West Duluth, Minn., where he has been sup- 
plying. 

EASTMAN, ANDREW J., Chelsea, Vt., to 
and Orange. Accepts. 

Evans, Jas. J., Minersville, Pa., to Old 
Creek, lowa City, lo. Accepts. 

FARNWORTH, ARTHUR, Lemon Grove, 
Ferndale. Accepts. 

FITCH, ALBERT P., Union Sem, to become acting 
pastor at Flushing, N. Y. Accepts, so far as his 
seminary work will permit, beginning Oct. 1. 

FLINT, IRVING A., First Ch., Falmouth, Me., 
not accept call to Stowe, Vt. 

FORBES, SAMURBL B., Hartford, Ct., to become act- 
ing pastor at Enfield, Ct. Accepts. 

FosTER, Guy, Council, Ida., also assumes charge 
of Indian Valley. 

FULLER, GEORGE P., for 6 years pastor at Had- 
dam Neck, Ct., to Marlboro. Accepts, and is at 
work 

FURBISH, EDWARD B., recently of Spencerport, 
N. Y., to become resident chaplain of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Home, Bath, N. Y. Accepts. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., after withdrawing accept- 
ance of his call to Cleveland, O., has been unani- 
mously requested to remain at First Ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. Accepts. 

HALBERT, LEROY A., formerly associated with 
Rey. C. M. Sheldon, Central Ch., Topeka, Kan., 
to Berea Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

HAMLIN, CHRISTOPHER R., Canton Center, Ct., to 
Plymouth Ch . Lincoln, Neb. 

IRVINE, JAVAN B, Jr., to West End Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

JONES, CHAS. A., Kane, Pa., to Meadville. 

LILLARD, THOs. B., Hartford Sem., to First Ch., 
Savannah, Ga. Accepts. 

MASON, GEO. L., Bangor Sem., to Guildhall, Vt. 
Accepts, 

PAINTER, HoBart K., for thirteen years pastor at 
Galva, Ill, to Fairmont, Minn. Accepts. 

PosT, AURELIAN H., Tolland, Ct., to New Preston 
with New Preston Hill. Aecepts, closing ten 
years’ service at Tolland. 

RAND, WILBUR, Bangor, N. 
Accepts. 

— Wo. D. J., Pittsville, Wis., to Porter, 

nd. 

THOMPSON, Rops’t J., Green’s Farms, Ct., accepts 
call to Bound Brook, N. J. 

THORPE, JOHN, Brookline, N. H., 
bor. Accepts. 

WASHBURN, FRANCIS M., First and Fruitvale chs., 
Lincoln, Cal., to Soquel. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ABBE, HARRY A. G., o. and i. First Ch., Central 
Nyack, N. Y., Apr. 29. Sermon, Prof. A. R. Mer- 
riam; other parts, Drs. W. A. Robinson and H. A. 
Stimson. 

HARRIs, H. R., Sulphur Springs, Col., o. Second 
Ch., Denver, May 5. Sermon, Rev. W. C. Veazie; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. VD. N. Beach, A. Blanch- 
ard, H. Sanderson and L. Blandford. 

WoopL.ey, E. C., Canadian Cong. Coll., 0. Zion Ch., 
Montreal, Can., May 1, for mission work in Cal- 
cutta. 


to Glen- 


Mich., to the 
C., where he 


to First 


First Ch., 


Terre Haute, 
Accepts 


Ontario, Cal., to Olivet Ch., Los 


E. Barre 
Man’s 


Cal., to 


does 


Y., to Hartland, Vt. 


to Center Har- 


Resignations 


ARMS, Wo. F., Essex, Ct., after eight years’ service. 

BaprTisrx, R. K., Portuguese ch., Hilo, H. I., and 
will give his entire time to the Hilo Boys’ Board- 
ing School. 

GRIFFITH, WM., Buchanan, N. D. 

MARSHALL, HENRY G., Cromwell, Ct., to take 
effect Aug. 1, after a pastorate of 17 years. He 
will live in Madison. 

PARKER, FREDERIC, Chatham, Mass., to take 
effect July 27. 

SMITH, FRANK N., Cass Lake and Farris, Minn. 
Will rest for a time in St. Paul before taking 
other service. 

STUBBINS, Wo. H., Victoria, Ill. 

ToRREY, DAVID C., Byfield, Mass. Will engage in 
newspaper work, with residence in Haverhill. 

WISEMAN, CHAS. F., Newton Falls, O. 


.Y. P. S. Members 178,407, 
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Dismissions 
BRADLEY, DAN F., First Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
April 22. 
CHAMBERLIN, JAS. A., Center Ch., 
April 29. 


Torrington, Ct., 


Summer Supplies 


ANGLE, F. B., at Robinson, Ut. 

ANTHONY, S. W., Canadian Cong. 
ham, (ue. 

BARNES, GEO. B., 
N.D. 

CARSON, HERMON, Canadian Cong. Coll., at Listo- 
wel and Howick, Ont. 
CASTLELURY, T. J., Atlanta Sem., 
Chapel, Central Ch., Atlanta, Ga. 
Coomss, HARRY E., Hartford Sem., 
ton, Vt., for a second summer, 

CORWIN, THEODORE, lay member, Jonesville, Wis., 
at Haddock and Quincy. 

FULTON, Ropr’t, Hartford Sem., at E. Dorset, 
for a second summer. 

HADDEN, CLARENCE W., 
noka, Okl. 

HAMILTON, W.J., Canadian Cong. Coll., at Amherst 
Park Ch., Montreal, Que. 

HARWOOD, JAS. H., San 
Jennings, La. 

HUTCHINSON, J. J., Canadian Cong. Coll., 
Shore and Ebenezer, Can. 

NASH, PRor. CHAS. S., Pacific Sem., at First Ch., 
San Diego, Cal, temporarily. 

PALMER, WILLARD H., Yale Sem., at S. Walling- 
ford, Vt. 

PARSONS, DUDLEY, at New Brighton, Minn. 

RITCHIE, D. H., Endeavor, Wis., at Coloma and 
Hancock. 

ROGERS, CLARENCE J., recently of Olathe, Kan., 
at Seward, Neb., for 6 mos. 


Coll., at Brig- 


Campbell, Minn., at Valley City, 


at Berean 


at E. Arling- 


Vt, 


Chicago Sem., at Way- 


Bernardino, Cal., at 


at Lake 


Personals 


GALE, SULLIVAN F.,, for 20 years home missionary 
superintendent for Florida, was surprised at the 
recent state meeting in Lake Helen by the gift of 
a volume made up of letters of affection and ap- 
preciation from ministers and church members 
all over the state. The book was substantially 
bound and had been in preparation for nearly a 
year. 

HARDING, HENRY F., has just preached his fare- 
well sermon at E. Machias, Me., closing a serv- 
ice of 17 years. He received a parting gift of 
$100. 

KELSEY, HENRY H., has been granted a three 
months’ vacation, beginning June 22, by Fourth 
Ch., Hariford, Ct. He will spend the time abroad. 
Rev. Herbert A. Barker, Mr. Kelsey’s assistant, 
will be in charge during the pastor’s absence. 

SMITH, DR. JUDSON, senior secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, was appointed lecturer on foreign 
missions at Hartford Seminary onthe A.C. Thomp- 
son foundation. His course began May 8. 


American Board Personals 


BELL, ENOCH F., AND MRS. ANNA E. (BOWMAN), 
have received appointment from the Board and 
been designated to the Japan mission. Mr. Bellis 
a graduate of Exeter Academy, Yale University 
and Auburn Seminary. Mrs. Bell is a native of 
New Haven, and in that city received her edu- 
cation. 

HvuME, ROBERT, and family, arrived in the United 
States from the Marathi Mission on April 30. 
Dr. Hume returns in early July. 


The Year-Book 


These items are gathered from advance sheets 
of the Year-Book: Number of churches 5,753, gain 
43; ministers 5,717, gain 149; members 645,994, 
gain 10,356; S. 8. scholars 658,405, loss 13,934; 
loss 12,041; amount of 
benevolence $2,233,722, gain $55,616; expense 
$7,580,665, gain $62,159. 


Anniversaries 


BENNINGTON, VT., Second, Rev. C. R. Seymour, 
pastor: the sixty-sixth of organization, Apiil 27- 
May 1 

Boston, Mass., Pilgrim: twelfth of the pastorate 
of Dr. W. H. Allbright, April 27. 

BRISTOL, CT., First: tenth of the pastorate of Rev. 
T. M. Mies, April 29. 

NEw LEBANON, N.Y., Rev. W. E. Todd, pastor: 
130th of organization. Renovated and redecorated 
auditorium reopened on anniversary date. 

NoRTH ADAMS, MASS., Rev. W.’L. Tenney, pastor: 
the seventy-fifth of organization, May 11. 

ORFORD, N.H., Rev. Sherman Goodwin, pastor: 
the eightieth, April 27. 

RUSHVILLE, N.Y., is to celebrate its centennial 
next November. Rev. E. A. Hazeltine would be 
glad to receive items of historical interest. 

SCRANTON, PA., Providence, the thirtieth of the 
pastorate of Rev. R. S. Jones, April 21. 








A Mother’s Milk 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has been the stand- 
ard for more than forty years. Send for book 
“Babies,” 71 Hudson Street, New York. 





Babies 
cheeks 
good health. 

Good health 
comes with proper 
food. Mellin’s Food 


is a proper food. 





pink 


indicate 







Send a postal for 
a free sample. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 





WEBSTER etionany 


51,000 WOoEDs A Wonderful Offer? 


and Definitions. 
Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, spelling, 
punctuation. use of capitals, value of coins, holidays, 
parliamentary law, postal information, population, 
etc. Send for this wonderful bargain today. 8 
cents in stamps will bring -, Dictionary to you. 
C. Wm. Wurster. Dept. , Ithaca, N.Y. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


F you contemplate the 
purchase of a new suit 
or skirt, it would cer- 

tainly be to your advan- 
tage to write for our new 
summer Catalogue, which 
will be sent /ree, together 
with samples of materials 
from which we make our 
garments. We keep no 
ready-made stock, but 
make every garment espe- 
cially to order, thus insur- 
ing the perfection of fit 
and finish. And remem- 
ber this—you take no risk 
in ordering from us, be- 
cause if the finished gar- 
ment does not fit and 
please you, send it back 
and we wili refund your 
.money. Our aim is to 


satisfy you. 
\ Our Catalogue illus- 


trates: 

/. » Cloth Gowns, in the 

latest models, $8 up. 

- _  Silk-lined Costumes, 

lined throughout with 

fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 

New Cloth Skirts, pees: styles and fabrics, 
u 





P 
Rainy-day, Golf Frye Pedestrian Skirts, 


up. 
Attractive Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Shirt Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, dainty, 
cool and comfortable, $3 up 
Raglans, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts pa Coats, 
Riding Habits, Etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write today for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them free by return mail. 
- THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











ELEGANT 
And not extrav- 
agant. 


The Duchesse Glove 


Are you paying 32.00 for your gloves. The 
makers of the “ Duchesse” acknowledge 
no equals in the markets of the world. 


CLASPS, $1.50. BUTTONS OR HOOKS, $1.75 
Sent everywher= by mail. Postage 2 cents per pair. 
CHANDLER & CO. 
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In and Around Boston 


An Out-of-Door Gospel 

Increasing interest in open-air preaching 
brought together a large audience at the meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance, Monday 
morning. Rev. E. H. Byington of Beverly, 
introduced by President Dixon as the author 
of ‘“‘the best book on the subject,” was the 
first speaker. From Scripture and history he 
demonstrated the values and results of an 
oat-of-door evangel. Missionaries have fol- 
lowed Jesus’ example. Open-air preaching 
made the Reformation popular and kept 
Methodism from becoming a limited move- 
ment. 

Dr. Teunis Hamlin of Washington, presi- 
dent of the Open-Air Workers’ Association of 
America, outlined the successfull plans fol- 
lowed in the capital city tof[carry the gospel to 
the crowds outside the churches. In sixteen 
years the central mission has reached from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand each year. Dr. 
Hamlin testified from personal experience as 
to the significancefof such services, when a 
thousand men can be attracted thus, including 
members of Congress. Already the Episcopal 
ehureh of Washington, under the lead of the 
resident bishop, has opened its summer serv- 
ices on the site of the new cathedral. 

Students from Shaw University sang to the 
encore. Resolutions were adopted petitioning 
the Park Commissioners to remove the re- 
striction whereby all Boston parks save the 
Common are closed to the gospel, and to work 
for an extension of time for services upon the 
streets. The commissioners now permit only 
a service of twenty minutes. 


Animals Enlisted in Christian Work 


Mr. Bostock, the proprietor of the menag- 
erie on Tremont Street, kindly offered to give 
the proceeds of one day’s entertainment to 
Berkeley Temple, provided some of the ladies 
of Boston would act as patronesses. A num- 
ber of influential ladies, on learning of the 
offer, entered heartily into the scheme, but they 
were not the lions of the occasion. Twenty- 
four lions were in the arena at one time, and 
a great audience greeted them. The other 
animals did their best, camels, elephants, 
monkeys and the rest. The result was that 
$700 went into the treasury of Berkeley Tem- 
ple for its summer work. The Boston Christian 
Endeavor Union, seeing the success attending 
this benefit day, has accepted the offer of the 








INSIDE THE GROCERY. 
Some Facts Made Known. 


It is often thought that grocers really have 
very little care regarding the food value of the 
articles they sell, but the real facts are that 
grocery keepers of the right sort are extremely 
particular as to what they recommend. 

One of the fraternity relates a tale. “The 
highest priced coffee on the market [ intro- 
duced to my customers and used myself. I 
began to have bilious attacks and after a little 
observation attributed them directly to coffee. 
Every time I left off drinking it I got better, 
owl felt the need of a warm drink for break- 

ast. 

Along in ’96 a wholesale grocer urged me to 
put in some Postum Food Coffee in my store, 
which I did with considerable misgiving, for, 
at that time, the now famous Postum was not 
80 well known. 

He urged me to try it myself, which I did 
and was disgusted with the flat, tasteless 
beverage, so was my wife. I remembered the 
wholesale grocer said something about follow- 
ing directions carefully, so I took the package 
and studied it. I at once discovered that we 
had not boiled it long enough, only three or 
four minutes, but it must be boiled 15 minutes 
at least, so we tried it again, with the result 
that we got a perfect cup of coffee, a delight- 
ful and healthful beverage. I have continued 
the use of Postum in my home ever since. 
We use it for breakfast, dinner and supper. 

My bilious attacks quickly left and I am free 
from them altogether. I began to explain to 
my customers something of the value of Pos- 
tum Coffee and now have avery large trade 
on it.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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management to do a like service to it, and on 
May 21 the animals will take hold with a will 
in the Christian Endeavor movement and all 
its friends are to be invited to come and see 
them. 


New Life at Franklin Street, Somerville 


This church, which has suffered greatly by 
removals and changes in population, is still, 
however, within easy reach of large numbers 
who are being attracted by an earnest pres- 
entation of truth. The morning attendance 
has more than doubled, while in the evening 
from 200 to 500 enjoy a varied but impressive 
service. The Temple Quartet and a chorus 
choir furnish an attractive background for 
the sermons. Since the coming of Rev. W. S. 
Thompson eight months ago, twenty-seven 
members have united and eleven more join 
at the May communion. 


A Year at the Art Museum 


Twenty-five years have passed since the 
Museum of Fine Arts was opened to the pub- 
lic, and the annual report for 1901 appropri- 
ately includes a sketch of the museum’s 
growth in that period. The day of smal] 
things has long since passed, and when the 
museum moves to its new building in the 
Fens it will carry some priceless and unique 
collections. A fine Velasquez and a Frans 
Ilals have been added to the paintings during 
the year. Valuable Chinese porcelains, inter- 
esting objects contributed by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund were also acquired; and only 
a short time ago a wonderful collection of 
amber, embracing specimens of many shades 
and qualities, came into the possession of the 
museum. 








Jacksonville, Fla, a Year 
After the Fire 


Jacksonville celebrated May 3 the anniver- 
sary of the great conflagration which ren- 
dered 10,000 people homeless and destroyed 
$15,000,000 worth of property. The 164 blocks 
laid in ashes have been largely rebuilt. The 
city’s latent energy is boundless. The pres- 
ent growth is healthy, permanent, and por- 
tends a splendid future. 

For a while the churches staggered under 
the blow. With houses of worship burned 
and homes of parishioners swept away, they 
faced an uncertain future. But the fire re- 
vealed the spirit of Christ’s followers. Nota 
church has succumbed, but all have been 
strengthened spiritually and are working 
resolutely toward rebuilding. 

The Presbyterian, Southern Methodist and 
First Christian churches have buildings near 
completion, costing, on an average, $40,000 
The Lutherans, Northern Methodist, and 
Baptists are breaking ground, the last two 
with nearly enough money in hand to erect 
$30,000 buildings. 

The Congregationalists had dedicated their 
burned edifice about a year before the fire, 
To replace the building and make such 
changes as experience has suggested will 
require $22,000, of which $15,000 is already 
provided for. The people who gave s0 ex- 
haustively once, many of them with homes to 
rebuild, cannot make up the necessary 
amount. Soon after the fire a circular letter 
was prepared, indorsed by Dr. Cobb of the 
Church Building Society, and by Drs. Clark 
and Choate of the Home Missionary Society, 
appealing to the churches for aid, but its issu- 
ance was deferred, on the advice of a friend 
who promised to help rebuild and subse- 
quently gave $5,000, on condition that the 
church shall be completed without debt. The 
Church Building Society has voted to return 
the entire sum it had in the former building, 
$6,000. Any aid which sister churches might 
think proper to give would be gratefully re- 
ceived by the pastor, Rev. A. M. MacDonald, 
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wrote 
The 


wise woman who 


W ho 


“MACBETH? 


got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

Macretu, Pittsburgh. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73 











THE STERLING RUG WORKS, 


21 Scotia Street, Boston, 
. MAKE... 


STERLING RUGS 


From Old Discarded Carpets. 
Send for Tilustrated Booklet. 





Church and Sunday School 


Collections Doubled 


Ask Particulars, Johnson Duplex Co., 
5 South 14th St., Richmond, Va. 














Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 





—S 


If You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE”’” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. Absolutely Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for roc. (which covers postage), A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. 

Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address 


Prof. CHARLES MARCHAND, 57 Prince St., New York 

















LYMYER frame vat 
CHURCH 
in Cinckinal Bell Foundry Co. Cincinnatl, 0. 











es 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 9 


Letters were read from Miss Mary L. Dan- 
iels, Miss Theresa Huntington and Miss Car- 
oline E. Bush—all of Harpoot, Turkey. The 
missionaries are rejoicing in new and sub- 
stantial buildings erected with the indemnity 
money ; the female department of Euphrates 
College specially appreciates their large rooms 
after the cramped quarters occupied since the 
massacres. A remarkable spiritual interest 
in the college has existed during the winter. 
Rumors of troubles and possibility of massa- 
cres have been rife. 

Mrs. T. H. Sheldon, hom: secretary of the 
New Haven Branch, was present and spoke 
of the success of the course in united study 
of missions as outlined in the text-book “ Via 
Christi.” Miss Child stated that the next 
course is to be on India, and a text-book, ** Lux 
Christi,” prepared by Mrs. Caroline Atwater 
Mason, is to be issued the coming summer. 

Notice was given of the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the board, to be held in Central Church, 
Lynn, Mass., May 29, when it is hoped that 
Miss Ellen M. Stone will address the meeting. 





THE healthy, happy child is the joy of the house- 
hold. Mellin’s Food babies are always happy, rosy 
and bright. 

You should not feel tired all the time—healthy 
people don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla for a while. 








UNION 
PACIFIC 





The Union Pacifie was the first line to 
introduce Dining Cars, Vestibuled Cars, 
Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on 
Trans-Continental Trains west of the 
Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 

by introducing an ELEcTRIC LIGHTED 
train throughout, “* THE OVERLAND Lio. 
ITED,” with Compartment Observation 
Cars, having Electric Lamps, Electric 
Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Tel- 
ephone Service, etc.; Dining Rooms with 
Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, Barber 
Shops, Circulating Libraries, etc. 


The cars var py they | this train constitute the 
highest and best development of car con- 
struction and of comfortable and luxurivus 
travel. 
This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 
12 hours and San Francisco 16 hours 
phan of all competitors. 


. 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION TO 
W. MASSEY, N. E. P. & F. Agent, 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
R. TENBROECK, General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 


EUROPE land, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 


land, Italy, France. All epee $375. Senc for —_ 
aries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Twelfth small select party 


EUROP of ladies. Three months (in- 


cluding something of eight countries). Sailing in — 
Coronation week in London. Address Miss H. M. Ba 
BOUR, 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FULL 





Three vacancies. Sail July 1. Eng- 

















guMME :R TOUR to GREECE and ITALY. 
Conducted by a former Harvard Instructor —— mem- 
ber of the American School at Atrens Sails June 17. 
An unusual *# n Moderate cost. ARTHUR S. 
COOLEY, Ph. D., 387 Central Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


A SUMMER IN EUROPE 


Acha' ming leisurely trip, Great Britain and Continent. 
Select Private ag VF Best hotels. Hixhest references. 
Apply tu Mrs. F. E. KRAFT, 65 Midwood St, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. 
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The fol 


sold in 


Co »pyrigh t 1901 the 


by Nationa, 
Biscuit Company. 








In-er-seal Packages 


—they will always 

be as fresh and crisp 
as when they leave 
the baker’s oven. 





lowing are 
Graham, 
Vanilla Wafers and Ginger Snaps. 


In-er-seal trade 


I 
iw 
oo 






Buy your 
Biscuit in 










a few of the varieties now 

Milk, 
Biscuit ; 
Look for 


in red and 


packages,—Soda, 


and Butter Thin 


In-er-seal 
Oatmeal 


mark design, 


white, on each end of the package. 








THE 
IDEAL 
ROUTE 


ue 











To California, 
To Mexico, 


Southern Pacific 


To all Pacific Coast Points 


Steamers San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Manila and around the World 
Address for literature and information, 


L.H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 
E. E. CURRIER, N.E.A., 


To the Orient 


170 Washington St., Boston 








OMINION 
LINE for 


EU ROPE 





—————=— —< SS 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Commonweakleh ............ccceee cece cece eeeeeeees May 21 
rc incaudcdnscccepedéacscceduasciasseceesce Mn ae 
New Bimgland .......cccccccccccccccescccsccccvecs June 4 
CeomMeOMwealledr. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccerct June 16 


For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Buston 


~ GQUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long 
14,280 tous. All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 
“TVERNIA” and “SAXONIA” fitted with Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Apparatus. 

IVERNIA, May 27, June 24, July 22. 
SAXONIA, June 10, July 8, Aug. 5. 

Steamer from New York every Saturday. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass 





HEALTH, REST, RECREATION!! 
are assured under the most favorable 
conditions at 

Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
You ought to know all! about it. 
Erie booklet, ‘‘ The Bethesda of 
the Middle West,” on application 
tu the Ticket Agent or 


D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York. 











; Avenue, 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


Visited by small party (limited to 20) on 


TWO SPLENDID TOURS 


Sailing last of June and first of July, under leadership of 


REV. Cc. Ss. MACFARLAND, Ph. D., 
of the Maplewood Congregational Chureh, Malden, Mass. 
lVustrated details of these and other tours to all parts of 
Europe, together with the “A Travel” sent fre 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


Tours for North Cape, Russia, Central and Southern 
Europe in June, absolutely first-class in all details, 
2ist season Address Mrs. M. A. Crosley, 502 Bedford 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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The Business Outlook 


The threatened strike of the anthracite 
coal miners was the most discussed topic in 
trade circles last week, and although the pos- 
sibility of a strike cannot be said to have ex- 
erted an adverse influence, except in the stock 
market, nevertheless, the effect will be bad if 
a general and widespread clash between capi- 
tal and labor in the coal fields develops. On 
May 1, commodity values attained the highest 
point in recent years, but it is shrewdly sus 
pected that this level of prices will not hold 
for any great length of time. In other words, 
commodity values are regarded in much the 
same way as security values, namely, too high 
to hold. Railroad earnings continue to show 
surprisingly good gains, and clearing house 
exchanges for the whole country reveal no 
diminution in the tidal wave of prosperity» 
though the stock market the past week was 
adversely affected by the threatened coal 
strike, and tight money and the smash of the 
Webb-Meyer syndicate exerted a depressing 
influence on speculation in Wall Street. 

More seasonable weather stimulated retail 
trade, and the distribution of merchandise is 
on a iarge scale. The strike of woolen mills 
operatives keeps stocks of woolen goods light, 
but the demand is not urgent. Cotton goods 
are being firmly held, but the market there- 
for could be more active. In iron and steel, 
lumber and building materials activity is 
general and sustained. Shoe manufacturers 
are receiving more orders, but new business 
in this line is still unsatisfactory. 


Innovations in a City Church 


Novel and entertaining features are as 
valuable in church work for the stimulation 
and maintenance of interest as in that of secu- 
lar societies and organizations. Progressive 
pastors realize this more and more, and of 
these there is no more ardent advocate of 
unique methods than Dr. W. T. McElveen of 
Boston. 

Shawmut Chureh has several new features. 
Foremost, perhaps, are the literary evenings, 
known as Fortnightly Review Nights. At 
these meetings are read various original 
papers apropos of current events, both in 
church and everyday life, which have been 
carefully edited by the editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review, whose contents are never 
defiled by printer’s ink. Not only are the 








AN APRIL BRACER. 


Grape-Nuts Food Gives Spring in 
the Spring. 


Teachers require nourishing food more than 


the average person, for their work is nerve | 


destroying, and unless the food taken will 
surely rebuild the lost gray matter nervous 
prostration will set in. 

A lady teacher writes: ‘For the benefit of 
my fellow-teachers and all brain workers who 
expend daily an amount of nerve energy I 
want to tell just what I know personally 

about Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. 

When I was teaching in a boarding schooi 
at P—— in ’98 one or the day teachers ate 
Grape. Nuts regularly for breakfast and sup- 

er, and appeared so well and strong in all 

er work. 

Miss R—— used to beg me to join her and 


give the food a trial, but for some reason I | 


it until the spring of the | 
present year en one day in April when I 
was very much in need of something bracing | 
and was on the point of buying the usual | 
tonic, she prevailed upon me to begin using 
Grape- Nuts. So we ate Grapes-Nuts together 
from then until June. 

Previous to that, every spring I had been | 
compelled to take b ottle after bottle of tonics, 
and then go home much run down; but this | 
year June found me well and strong after a | 
most trying month of work, with never a | 
thought about tonics other than the nourish- 
ment received from Grape-Nuts. Naturally | 
I believe heartily in the merits of the food. 

Since leaving that boarding school I learn | 
that nearly every teacher in the school, from 
the principal down, uses Grape-Nuts.”’ ‘Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


never would -) 
h 
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articles entertaining and instructive, but 
their preparation and delivery afford useful 
training. 

These literary feasts are supplemented by 
numerous free lectures, often illustrated by 
stereopticon views, given by the pastor and 
outside talent. Dr. McElveen’s lectures on 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau and the 
Paris Exposition are especially good. There 
have been many novel social features during 
the past winter. An Uncle Sam’s Sociable, 
in which different national figures were im- 
personated, Seven Course Natural Food Din- 
ners, where the confirmed beef-eater and the 
rabid vegetarian were inveigled into eating 
toothsome concoctions whose main ingredient 
was cereals; a Rubber Social, where some 
piece of rubber in the shape of old overshoes, 
hose, etc, admitted to realms of joy within, 
were some functions of the winter months. 

A recent idea is an addition to the postal 
provident plan, already in operation. This 
new phase aims to aid poor families who buy 
their fuel in small quantities in the winter 
at the highest prices. By subscribing to this 
fund they may have their coal when they 
desire it, at the lowest price of the year, a 
supply having been laid in by the church in 
June at that figure. 

Dr. McElveen has planned numerous other 
innovations which, when put in operation, 
will make a center of religious attractiveness 
which will draw still larger numbers of the 
great mass of shifting population at the South 
End. CG, PR. ei. 


The Patriarch of the Denomi- 
nation Gone 


More than two-thirds of a century an or- 
dained minister, fifty-one years in the active 
pastorate, the veteran of the whole denomina- 
tion has passed to his reward. Calvin Gran- 
ger, born March 26, 1805, in Randoijiph, Vt., 
died at East Poultney, May 6, 1902. One of a 
large family receiving a parental heritage of 
godliness, longevity, industry and modesty, 
he found the Scripture true, ** With long life 
will I satisfy him.”’ 

Following his ordination, Aug. 6, 1834, he 
served four churches in Central Vermont 
twenty-one years, and then came his only 
exile from his native state—three years as 
principal of a Pennsylvania academy. Re- 
turning in 185s, he preached thirty years at 
Middletown, Hubbardton and East Poultney, 
relinquishing a fifteen-year pastorate when 
eighty-three to become virtually pastor e€ieri- 
tus. Up to the age of eighty he was super- 
intendent of schools wherever he lived. No 
death angel came to his door till after the 
golden wedding in 1884. Happy in the esteem 
and attention of his brethren in the ministry 
while living, he received from them at his 
funeral such honor as they could pay by their 
| presence and appreciative words. H..L B. 





Striking Utterances 


I believe the pillars of heaven will be held 
up by the constant effort of those who com- 
| pose it. There will be no ready-made heaven 
| for any one. Heaven will be a society with 
rules and laws of order much more perfect 
than any here on earth —Edwin Markham, 
| at the New York Social Culture Club. 


| Boston believes as thoroughly in the up- 
| building of the Government’s measures in our 
new possessions as does Chicago. From the 
| begianing of the last century there have been 
| in my city half a dozen people—able people, 
too—who have always been at odds, so to 
| speak, with the things with which the ma- 
| jority sympathize. It is so today, but it will 
| be a delight if it could be pressed home to the 
| people elsewhere that the few cannot speak 
for the many.—Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. 
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Great Special 
Suit Sale 


Choice Tailor-Made Suits, Etons, Blouses, 
Coat effects, Vest effects, etc., in Lymans- 
ville Cheviots, Broadc‘oths, Venetians— 
all-wool crashes, ete , best of linings, best 
of trimming, best of tailoring, divided’into 
lots as follows: 





$1250 to $1500 values, marked $7.50 
$15.00 to 82000 values, marked $10.00 
SIS 50 to $22.50 values, marked $12.50 
$20.00 to $2500 values, marked $15.00 
to 33000 values, marked $18.50 
to $3250 values, marked $20.00 
to $37.50 values, marked $25.00 
edna Dress Skirts, choice all-wool 


crash skirts, flounce satin piped, nicely 


tailored, desirable colors, : 98 


value, $6.00, only... 


Silk Waists 


About Half Regular Prices. 














marked ..'. 
marked .. $2.98 
$5.00 values, marked . . . $3.69 
Wash Silks, Peau de Soie Silks, 
Taffeta Silks, etc. 


Gilchrist Company, 


Boston. 


$350 values, 
$4.50 values, 


$1.98 


Winter and Washington Sts., 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Kady wishes position for the coming year in young 
ladies’ school as chaperon and teacher of sewing. 
Reference. L. T., care Tae Congregationalist. 








Pleasant village homes and farms for sale 


For Sale. 
Cir- 


in Sudbury, near Wayside Inn and Nobscot Spring. 
culars sent by H. H. Brown, So. . Sudbury, Mass. 


Furnished Cottage to ‘rent by the month at South 
Ryfield, Essex Co., Mass. Electrics to cities and beach. 
Rates low. Joseph Wheelwright, Prescott, Mass. 


A Florida pastor, to be North this summer, would 
like to suyply a church or take a pastor’s place during 
vacation. Adress H. M.L., care of The Congregationalist. 


Dr. Arthur W. Ackerman, recently pastor of 
First Church, Portland, Ore., is engaged for a time in 
literary work and would be glad to supply vacant 
churches. He can be addressed at 14 Beacon St., Boston, 

care of H. N. Ackerman. 


Andrews Point, Pigeon Cove. Well furnished 
cottage to let. Ten rooms, twelve closets, laundry shed, 
smail cellar. $250 season, 4 months. Address J. A. V. 
Hurd, Pigeon Cove, Mass., or owner, M. E. Thalheimer, 
Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 


Furnished House, fourteen rooms, spacious 
rounds, taxed for $20,000, best residence section 
3roadway. Cambridge, Mass. For rent July and August, 
price $100. Fare five cents to seashore. Address 
Rey. R. A. Beard, Cambridge. 


Church Organ for Sale. Great Bargain. E. and G- 
Hook, single manual pipe organ, 12 stops, width 8 feet, 
depth 6 feet, height 13 feet. Can be seen at church 
For particulars address Pastor or Clerk Second Congre- 
gational Church, Newcastie, Maine. 


Massive black walnut mantel, 8 ft. 3x 6 ft. 
Suitable for par- 
Cost 
Ad- 


For Sale. 
Designed and built for artist's studio. 
ish house, business office or large and high room. 
$125, will sell for 850. Photograph on application. 
dress Hill, care Zhe Congregatwnalst, Boston. 


Wanted a lady, graduate of college, to establish a 
Home school for young girls in Bradford, Mass There 
is a district for some one to do this. A valuable school 
property can be obtained just now on easy conditions. 
For fuil particulars address I. N. Varleton, Ph. D., 
Bradford, Mass. 


A Lady’s Companion wanted by an elderly lady. 
Must be a person of refinement and Christian character 
between the ages of 30 and 50. Light household duties 
and some sewing required. Servant kept. Suburb of 
Boston. Give references and state remuneration ex- 
pected. Address L. M. N., P. O. Box 2074, Boston. 

Summer Board. Among the Green Hills, a lovely 
home, modern vem ovements, verandas, lawn surrounded 
by elms. Healthful climate, beautiful drives, unexcep- 
tionable table. Vestivule cars from Boston without 
change. Terms reasonable. References given and re- 
quired. Lock Box 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Situation Wanted. A lady, ps five years of age 
in good health, well educatea, of wide experience an 
fine Christian character, desires a position as matron in 
a home or school, or as companion and housekeeper in 
family. References given and required. Address, for 
further particulars, Rev. E. C. Bartlett,Che msford, Mass. 


For sale, old-fashioned Colonial 
homestead; 12 rooms, running ‘water, ood well, barn, 
etc.; alsoa ‘small farm near by. House faces the vill e 
green fruit trees and garden adjoining. Altitude, 1,5: 

eet. Price very reasonable or would exchange for Bos- 
ton or suburban property. Address G. L. Partridge, 169 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Sear. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS Ho ME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
ee Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


MAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Gon - tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. rank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
yw a Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
Die retary; Charles E. a Treasurer, United 
Charities” Building, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Buildin Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational ouse. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of. Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday oo in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George I 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, | Ae 601 Congregational House. Annual —- 
ship $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry C 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Con regational Hous-, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion; offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
Bodm €i8 supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 — House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

. Rice, Secretar 


“aa AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indiaus and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office 
153 La Salle ‘Street onations may ve sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty second St., New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Acavemies in seventeen states. en 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
WILKINS, Creasurer Offices 612, 613 Congre satan 
House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estat-s and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all corres yondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and enn families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct; ; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
} ag, ge Ct; ireasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford Form of Bequest: “I give to the Trustees of 
the yom Council ef the Olngregationsl Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
puepose of Ministerial Relief.’’ AJl correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CUNGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous'y, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
hess lepartment. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday ——, and individuals go directly tor mission: 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this ‘department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregationahst and Christian World, 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schovl 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








wonie’s GREATEST BELL F rooneay Estab. 1887. 
ure hime Bells. 
us — Ya. used exclusi 
Write for Catalogue o EE. W. VAN i DUZEN co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, oO. 


MENEELY & CO. iil fourm 
Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 





THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


Is It Helpful to You? 





Would it not be equally helpful to some of your 
neighbors, and fellow church members ? 

A wider circulation of our church newspaper means 
better knowledge and therefore increased interest in all 
those causes which the paper represents and for which 
it stands. 

We want 5,000 people to take The Congregationalist 
this year who never took it before, and we want our 
friends to help us and help them to become acquainted. 

We offer to any one not now taking it a 6 months’ 
subscription to The Congregationalist for $1.00, this being 
at the minimum club rate, and to any subscriber who 
will send us eight 6 months names at $1.00 each before 
July 1, 1902, we will give, absolutely free, postage or ex- 
press paid, 3 handsome 6 volume set of Geikie’s *‘ Hours 
with the Bible’? covering the entire Old Testament. 

This set is published at $7.50, is well printed, fully 
illustrated, and handsomely bound in cloth, and comes in 
a box. Nothing is more helpful in studying or teaching 
the Old Testament than Dr. Geikie’s scholarly, yet highly 
interesting and popular work. 

For six new 6 months subscribers at $1.00 each, we 
offer Dr. Geikie’s 4 volume set of ** New Testament Hours,’’ 
covering the New Testament in a similar manner. These 
are a little larger than the Old Testament volumes, and 


the set is published at $6.00. 


For five new six months subscribers at $1.00, we offer Dr. Geikie’s ‘‘ Holy Land 


and the Bible’? in two large, handsomely illustrated volumes, price $5.00. 


For two new 6 months subscribers we offer Dr. Geikie’s valuable book, ** Old 


Testament Characters,”’ price $1.50. 


All the above presents are sent free of charge and postpaid on receipt of names 


and money as above. Renewal subscriptions, of course, do not count, neither do gift 
subscriptions. We count as bona fide subscribers only those who pay for the paper 
because they want it and are therefore likely to become permanent subscribers. 
The sender of the names must become a subscriber himself, if not already one. 


A yearly subscription at $2.00 will count the same as two 6 months subscrip- 


tions at $1.00 each. Names and money must reach us by July 1, 1902, at which 
time the offer ceases. 


Use the blank below and address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston - Publishers of The Congregationalist 


Herewith find dollars for which send THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


to the following new names: 


(Write names and addresses very plainly.) 


In accordance with your offer send me i 


express paid, addressing it as below 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Belis. ga@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.*.. BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 















Co Bey 





ARPETS raics. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 Sev sovisron st. BOSTON. 








































SUMMER COMFORT 


Every requirement of comfort—every requisite of healthful beauty, 
is supplied by FERRIS GOOD SENSE CORSET WAISTS. They 
are made in summer net as shown in illustration, also in soft, 
lightweight material. If you want to realize the perfection of 
comfort, combined with the satisfaction of knowing you look as 


well as you feel, try a 
Good Sense 


F ERRIS Corset Waist 


Made in shapes to suit every form andsize. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Be sure you get the genuine with the name sewed 
on in red. The Ferris Book sent free. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 








“Sound Mind 


in a sound body” ;—the perfect man. 
A good policy in a sound Company,— 
The Prudential’s perfect Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of 
America 


John F. Dryden 
President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 




















S 






















Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 
FOP Bac cccecccesccvccsccscesccevescecce AGC osoce cesses oscar seee cess 
ES eS Ey PERT Ty TP TEN er Tee ee 
SPORE, 2 cis gh GEkGs oN S48 UESE 2G 5S Aeneas eks bss DENS Kons Uen eee buaee sine 


OCCUPALION «140i cece ee eceneeee eee e teen eee seen ee ce ee eee ener eeeeeees 
DEvT. 59. 





























DURING THE 


Sunday School Convention 
AT DENVER, JUNE 26 to 30, THE 


Denver& RioGrande 









AND 








and the Royal Gorge. 


pamphlets will be furnished free on application to 





Rio Grande Western 


‘The Scenic Line of the World” 


Will make very low rates to all the principal sammer resorts and scenic, points 
of interest in Colorado and to Salt Lake City, Utah. This will be an excellent 
opportunity for an outing in the Rocky Mountains and to view some of the 
magnificent scenery in Colorado and Utah. The trip to Salt Lake City is one 
of unsurpassed pleasure, and tickets to that point are good either via the main 
line through the Royal Gorge, Leadville, over Tennessee Pass, through the 
Canon of the Grand River and Glenwood Springs; or via the line over 
Marshall Pass and through the Black Canon of Gunnison, thus enabling the 
tourist to use one of the lines going and the other returning. Another noted 
trip is the tour “‘ Around the Circle” of 1,000 miles, which comprises more 
noted scenery than any similar trip in the world, passing the following noted 
points: La Veta Pass, Poncha Pass, Toltec Gorge, Indian Reservations, 
Durango, Mancos, Dolores Canon, Rico, Lizard Head Pass, Los Animas 
Canon, Silverton, Ouray, Cimarron Canon, Black Canon, Marshall Pass 
If you are contemplating a trip it is well that you lay 
your plans in advance and to enable you to do so attractive illustrated 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 





















































